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NEXT MONTH 


@ The December editorial theme will be the 
subject of “Space Buying,” in which advertising 
agency executives and leading industrial adver- 
tisers will tell how they approach their space 
buying task to assure most satisfactory results. 
They will reveal how they measure readership, 
evaluate market coverage and buying influence. 
Be sure to read “Readership as a Measure of 
Advertising Media,” by H. H. Simmons, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager, Crane Co.; 
and “What the Buyer of Business Paper Space 
Wants to Know About Publications,” by Harry 
Neal Baum, advertising manager, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., and other articles of special value 
just before the 1940 advertising program 1s 
of 


set up 
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The Dramatic Story of a Great Industry 
On the Verge of Even Greater Expansion 


@ Today, throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
the Chemical Process Industries are mobilizing to meet the 
commercial, peace time needs of the two American continents. 
Great quantities of vital chemical products, heretofore im- 
ported from Germany and Great Britain, must now be pro- 
duced in U.S. plants—to supply our own increasing require- 
ments as well as those of new and profitable markets to the 
south. Men, equipment, raw materials and supplies are in 
forced demand. For, despite the fact that our chemical in- 
dustry is already strong and vigorous — capable of large scale 
production — the current situation presents an opportunity 
for even greater growth and development. 


The 17th Exposition of Chemical Industries which opens 


EXPOSITION 
CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES -© 
pecu-9 | 


The Exposition Guide & 
Directory—to be selectively dis 
tributed to 25,000 visitors at the 
Exposition registration desks 


at Grana Central Palace 
December 4th will play an 
important role in this expan- 
sion program. Methods, ma- 
terials and equipment needed to produce mew and necessary 
chemical products, as well as improved machinery to meet 
increased production demands for established products will 
hold the center of the stage. Many of your best prospects 
will be in attendance—eager to see “what's new” to help 
them secure these new markets which are so important to 
them and to YOU. As for those thousands of buy-minded 
chemical engineers unable to attend — Chem & Met will take 
the story of the Chemical Exposition into their very offices 
and homes. 
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CHEM & MET FOR NOVEMBER RINGS UP THE CURTAIN 
FOR ONE OF INDUSTRY’S MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOWS 


Here is a brief preview of Chem & Met's editorial 
contents for November. Even a quick glance will 
show you that this issue is “chock full” of the kind 
of material that makes subscribers cover-to-cover 


readers: 


Recognition of Achievement — Chem & Met for 
a number of years has been making a special 
award at the time of the biennial Chemical Exposi- 
tions for “Outstanding Chemical Engineering Achieve- 
ment.” This year the award goes to the Standard Oil 
Development Co. for its pioneering work. in the de- 
velopment of new aviation fuels and other synthetic 
products from petroleum. “The Triumph of a Tech- 
nology” tells the whole story of this great work and 
shows how organized group effort has made it pos- 
sible, within a single decade, to change the entire 
basis of operation in the petroleum industry. All 
chemical engineers will find this lead article inspira- 
tional as well as informative. 


Progress in Equipment Design — Charles F. Roth, 
Manager, Exposition of Chemical Industries, looks 
back on 25 years of chemical engineering progress 
and a corresponding advance in the development of 


Special notice to advertisers: 


Chem & Met creates profitable sales opportunities for 
YOU by providing a properly balanced editorial ser- 
vice to an active growing field that spends $7-Billion 
dollars annually. 

The men who read Chem & Met are the production 
executives in Process Industries plants who initiate and 
influence buying — who control the purse strings of this 
great market. 

But it takes something more than good editorial ma- 
terial to make a publication a first-class advertising 
“buy” like Chem & Met — it takes a representative 
group of advertisers — a wide enough selection to give 
buy-minded readers an opportunity to shop around 
and compare values. 

Year in and year out Chem & Met publishes by far 
more advertising than any other publication serving 
this field. And if you have a product which can be 
used profitably by its readers, you'll find that sales 
follow adequate, continuous representation in this busi- 
ness paper. Tap in on CHEM & MET’s power with ad- 
vertising that gets right down to the business of selling 
your product to chemical engineers. 





processing equipment, and writes a testimonial to 
the splendid research and development work con- 
stantly being carried on by leading manufacturers. 
His article, ‘Equipment Research Provides for Chem- 
ical Engineering Progress,” should give all readers a 
greater appreciation of the role of the equipment 
maker in supplying the needs of the chemical process 
industries. It will help you sell. 


Preview of the new equipment which will be ex- 
hibited at the 17th Chemical Exposition. This will 
comprise 24 pages, illustrated, and classified as far 
as possible by unit operations and/or functional ser- 
vices to chemical engineering. 


Plus — A symposium of brief comments from a 
dozen different plant men, contrasting their operating 
problems of today with those of 1915 — when the 
first Chemical Exposition was held; a pictured flow 
sheet of the production processes in a Modern Kraft 
Process Pulp and Paper Mill; and a full compliment 
of departmental material, including: Plant Notebook, 
Equipment News, and News and Markets —a total 
of 72 pages. 










































If you have not received your set of 
STEEL’s data sheets in their convenient 
file folder, write for them today. .. data 
completely and concisely explains 
STEEL’s coverage and penetration of the 
metal producing and metalworking in- 


dustries —the nation’s largest market. 


STEEL is Modern 
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GF. L.C. Plan for Marketing 
through Manufacturers’ Agents 





Here’s a usable plan for those who would reduce 


marketing costs by selling through manufacturers’ agents 


@ “JOHN, there must be something 
wrong with our methods in dealing 
with those manufacturers’ agents of 
yours, we’re not getting the business 
we should.” 

It was Mr. Blank, president, Blank 
& Co., talking to John Doe, his sales- 
manager. 


“I agree, Mr. Blank. I’ve been do- 
ing everything I can think of, but I 
just can’t seem to get most of them to 
go out and really aggressively call on 
the trade,” replied John. “Of course, 
Smith in Detroit, and Johnson out in 
Des Moines are doing a good job. We’re 
getting a pretty good volume of or- 
ders right along from them and have 
been for several years. Then there are 
four or five others that send in a few 
orders each month, but I know they 
should be doing better. The rest of 
the agents aren’t so good. They’re just 





picking off the cream—-sending in an 


order every once in a while which 
more or less falls into their laps. If I 
send them a hot inquiry they will fol- 
low it up. But as for going out and 
ggressively trying to create new busi- 
ness, they’re almost hopeless.” 

“Most of them are representing 
other manufacturers as well as our 


By MARSHALL W. GEORGE 


Sales Counselor, Benjamin F. Bills 
and Associates, Inc., Chicago 


company, aren’t they?” asked Mr. 
Blank. 

“Oh, yes. I think all of them are 
handling lines of other goods as well 
as our line,” said John. “In fact, I 
guess some of them are representing 
six or eight different companies manu- 
facturing allied items.” 

“Well, then,” remarked Mr. Blank, 
“we're really competing with a num- 
ber of manufacturers for each agent’s 
time and energy, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, that’s about the size of it.” 

“And each of those agents, since 
he’s naturally looking out for himself, 
is putting in his time where he thinks 
he can make the most money for him- 
self. Isn’t that right?” 

“I presume it is,” said John. 

“How do you recruit these agents, 
John?” asked Mr. Blank. 

“Well, when a territory is open that 
I want covered, I get the trade asso- 
ciation list of agents handling goods 
of our type in that territory and select 


one or two who aren’t representing 
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any direct competitor of ours and write 
to them. I tell them we are seeking a 
representative in their territory, en- 
close a couple of pieces of literature de- 
scribing our line, and ask them if they 
would be interested in taking it on. I 
ask them to send me references, if in- 


terested. I usually don’t have much 
trouble in locating someone in that 
way.” 

“Then,” asked Mr. Blank, “after 
you sign up with a new agent, what 
do you do?” 

“Oh, I send him some samples of 
our line, a package of literature, and 
a price list. I usually have a few pros- 
pects that have accumulated from past 
correspondence that I send to him to 
follow up, and then of course I send 
him any current inquiries we may re- 
ceive from his territory. Then I try 
to write him every week or so sug- 
gesting that he get out and call on 
some new prospects, but it doesn’t 
seem to do much good.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Blank, “I had a 
long talk with a man over at the club 
yesterday whose marketing problem is 
similar to ours and he gave me a lot 
to think about. I wanted to get from 
you a clear picture of just what we 
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have been doing. I am formulating 
some ideas and in a day or two I'll tell 
you what I have in mind.” 

The Blank company was a relatively 
modest sized business, manufacturing 
a varied line of products. Some of the 
items were sold to manufacturers to 
be incorporated into their products. 
Additional items were sold through 
dealers to take care of a replacement 
demand. 

The line wasn’t broad enough to 
make it practical to hire a force of 
full-time salesmen to cover the entire 
country. The company executives, 
plus one full-time salesman, handled 
the sales in the territory adjacent to 
their plant, but outside a radius of a 
couple hundred miles or so from the 
plant, manufacturers’ representatives 
were relied upon. 

The sales manager had been trying 
to develop a sales organization of these 
agents for several years. He had ex- 
perienced quite a turnover among them 
in an effort to get good ones but, as 
he pointed out in his conversation with 
Mr. Blank, outside of two good pro- 
ducers and five or six fair ones, he 
hadn’t had much success in developing 
a volume of business. The bulk of the 
company’s business was produced by 
the officers and their one full-time 
salesman. 

The following Tuesday Mr. Blank 
again called his sales manager into his 
office. 

“Now, John, as to this matter of 
developing a volume of business 
through manufacturers’ agents in the 
outlying territory,” began Mr. Blank, 
“IT want to tell you what I have in 
mind. 

“It seems to me that we have been 
getting off on the wrong track when 
we take on a new agent. Of course, 
we don’t pay him a salary or drawing 
account—just a commission on the ac- 
tual business he produces, therefore 
we're in no position to drive him to 
get out and get business; we have to 
try to lead him.” 

“That’s right,” said John. 

“Well, then,” continued Mr. Blank, 
““we must start to lead him right from 
the beginning. We must have a plan 
for him to work, ‘sell’ him at the start 
on that plan, and then keep after him 
to see that he works the plan. We 
must show him how he can make our 
business more profitable to himself 
than the other lines he is handling, 
then self-interest will cause him to 
give the necessary time to our business. 
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A Bantam station wagon converted into a 
mobile sample kit for pliers and related 
items solves a sales problem for the repre- 
sentatives of The Wm. Schollhorn Company 





Furthermore, we must build up in his 
mind the value to him of our terri- 
torial franchise.” 

“That all sounds fine,” remarked 
John, “but how can we do it?” 

“To begin with,” Mr. Blank ex- 
plained, “in taking on a new agent 
heretofore it seems to me that we 
haven’t been careful enough in mak- 
ing the selection. I’d rather not have 
any agent in a territory than to have 
one who is no good. One like that is 
just a worry and bother to us. He 
takes our time and doesn’t get results. 


“So, first, I would make a pretty 
thorough investigation before signing 
up with a new man. Let’s get a num- 
ber of possible candidates for the job 
and interview them personally right 
in the territory. That of itself will 
indicate to them that we don’t do 
things in a slipshod manner and will 
cause them to begin to respect us.” 

“Where would you get names of 
several candidates?” asked John. 


“I’d use several methods,” answered 
Mr. Blank. “First, I would get all the 
names of likely candidates from the 
trade association list, just as you have 
been doing. Second, I would look 
over the local classified phone book for 
individuals and companies who are in 
business somewhat similar to ours and 
add those names to the trade associa- 
tion list. Then, third, I would run 
a little want ad either in one of the 
trade magazines or in a local paper, 
and add the replies to the list. 

“After compiling a list of possible 
representatives in these ways, I would 
write them all a letter announcing 
that we are seeking an agent to handle 
that territory under an exclusive fran- 
chise, and emphasizing that we have 
a special merchandising plan which 
should be very profitable for the man 
selected. The letter would state that 
you will be at a local hotel on a cer- 
tain day to talk with those who are 
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interested and invite a request for ap- 
pointment. 

“Then on the appointed day you 
will go to the town and interview the 
various applicants. You will, of course, 
find out all about each candidate, his 
present and past work and business 
connections, etc. You will size them 
up and make up your mind which are 
the most likely to succeed with our 
line. To the most promising ones you 
will not only explain something of the 
history of our company and the ad- 
vantages of our products, and our ad- 
vertising and merchandising helps, but 
will also tell them about our new mar- 
keting plan—which I will outline for 
you in a few minutes—and qualify 
them on their willingness to ‘work’ 
st.” 

“In other words,” remarked John, 
“you want to thoroughly ‘sell’ them 
on the importance of the connection 
in advance of making a deal with 
them.” 

“That’s just it,” followed Mr. Blank, 
“and I would go even further. When 
you decide on the candidate who looks 
best to you, I would tell him that we 
never tie up with an agent until he 
has come to our plant and learned all 
about us and our products. I would 
offer to pay his expenses for a day or 
two visit with us. When he comes to 
see us I would make quite a fuss over 
him. See that he meets all the com- 
pany executives; take him all through 
the factory; show him just how care- 
fully we manufacture and ship our 
products; show him our advertising 
plans, our merchandising helps, etc. 
In other words, give him a real edu- 
cation on our company and our prod- 
ucts so that he can talk to prospects 
with authority and know the answers 
to all the questions. Before he goes 
back to his territory I want him sold 
hook, line and sinker on Blank & Co. 
and what a fine connection it is for 
him. 

“Then at the end of his day with us 
I want you to sign up a contract with 
him so that he’ll feel that he’s made a 
permanent connection which is going 
to give him the opportunity to make 
some money, if he'll do his part. In 
that contract, in addition to an out- 
line of the territory and an under- 
standing as to compensation, will be 
incorporated the marketing plan which 
I mentioned a few minutes ago and 
which I will describe to you now. 

“We'll call it the Foundation Lay- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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g out into the field among users of its equipment has taught the advertising department of Cincinnati Milling Machine and Cincinnati Grinders, Inc., a great deal 
hat machine tool users want to read in advertising copy. Here are two pieces of copy from the display at the N.I.A.A. conference which The Copy Chasers picked 
Although spreads help to make ads striking, the boys at Cincinnati do equally effective work within limitations of a page 


Conywriters— Get on Your Horses! 


Jaunts into the field provide factual atmosphere 


needed to inject interest appeal into your copy 


@ HOW many industrial ad men 
ever convince their particular man- 
agements that the cost of a two or 
three day trip in the field for them- 
selves or the copywriter is less than 
half the cost of a single page in a 
business paper? 

How many sell the boss that the 
cost of such an excursion will many 
times increase the effectiveness of a 
whole year’s campaign involving an 
expenditure many times greater than 
that of the trip? 


How many industrial ad men who 
use the excuse that they are too busy 
to go out in the field remember that 
sitting at a desk, even twenty-four 
hours a day, doesn’t mean a thing un- 
less advertising copy is turned out 
that does a real selling job? 

Maybe you can plant your feet on 
the desk and dream copy with a punch 
for Jello or stockings or buckwheat 
cakes. But you can’t get on common 
ground with the man who buys steel, 
machine tools, pumps, or mining 
equipment unless you’ve been out and 
talked to him and know what he’s 
thinking about. Sitting and dreaming 
behind a pile of specification sheets all 
day long won’t give you the secret. 
In our own copy department, we 





By HERMAN L. KLEIN 


Advertising Department, Cincinnati 
Milling Machine and Cincinnati 
Grinders, Inc. 


found that we had soaked up the poi- 
son of contentment that comes to 
everyone who stays in the office day 
after day. We, too, believed that al- 
most nothing but our magic name on 
the printed page was needed to send 
the customers stampeding to our doors. 
At the start of 1938 we decided on 
a strictly “‘performance” campaign for 
the coming year. That meant going 
out into customers’ plants and shoot- 
ing our machines at work under every- 
day production conditions. Instead of 
sending a photographer out alone, we 
went with him. While he clicked, we 
talked—to operators, foremen, super- 
intendents, master mechanics—anyone 
who had anything to do with the buy- 
ing and running of our machines. 
What’s more, we took the salesman 
covering that territory with us when 
we'd visit his customers’ plants. We 
saw how he handled his trade. How 
he stressed our features. How he over- 
came competitors’ talks. With him, 
we found out why some bought and 
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some didn’t; why some liked certain 
of our machines and didn’t like others. 

Out there in the field we found, lo! 
and behold! that our name wasn’t the 
Open Sesame to all those doors behind 
which lurked orders. 

Imagine our shocked surprise when 
we heard foremen and operators and 
superintendents cuss our machines. We 
almost keeled over when we heard one 
man shout: “I wouldn’t have another 
of those damned machines in here for 
love or money.” Can you picture our 
feelings when we learned that fully 
eighty per cent of the buyers didn’t 
have any idea how many products we 
made. And we had thought all along 
that this was Biblical knowledge. 


We had always written copy that 
said, in effect: ““You know we make 
the most complete line in the indus- 
try.” But we had never taken the 
trouble to prove it. 

We learned that it wasn’t enough 
to write about “our more than fifty 
years of experience.” Buyers were in- 
terested primarily in price and profit 
on their investment, in service, quick 
delivery and performance. 

After talking to shop men, we soon 
learned that these hardened buyers 
didn’t take our advertising word for 
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| Inexpensive Cross-Sectional Views 


and arrows it has been found best 
to make photographic reproductions 
Again some 


@ Where cutaway views by wash 
drawings are desirable but where 
the printed piece does not justify 
the cost of necessary art work, C. 
V. Putnam, advertising manager, 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, Cleveland, has solved 
the problem by making direct use 
of assembly drawings in line, such 
as are usually available in the aver- 
age drafting department, with 
minor changes to get similar re- 
sults. A third dimensional effect is 
gained by a half tone screen which 
| is used for the section of the il- 
| lustration showing the outside por- 
| 
| 
| 





tions of the machine. The effect 
is improved still further by using 
a tint block beyond the outlines. 


As minor changes are generally 
required, such as adding lettering 





from the 
lines may not be heavy enough for 
satisfactory reproduction and will 
require strengthening. 


tracings. 


In the case of a machine such as 
an electric motor which can be par- 
tially dismantled fairly easily such 
a view used in connection with the 
cross-section compensates somewhat 
for what is lost in not having the 
cutaway view in wash. Such com- 
binations are useful in descriptions 
of “How It Works” and for repair 
parts lists. 


Examples of this method of 
treatment are shown in the illustra- 
tion reproduced from a Reliance 
Electric sales bulletin. 








L —— - — 


it that we led the field in “Quality 
and Performance.” They wanted it 
proved. And if we were to catch their 
eye on the printed page, we had to 
prove it on the printed. page. And 
here we were planning to run an ad 
the next month showing a nice photo 
of a machine, lights and shadows play- 
ing gracefully upon it, carrying a 
simple, staunch headline, “A Portrait 
of Quality.” 

After hearing some of these buyers 
talk, we hung our head that we had 
ever harbored such an idea. As soon 
as we got back to the home office, our 
first act was to toss that layout into 
the waste basket and the heading into 
mental limbo. 

And then, we sat down, prostituted 
our soul, and wrote an ad captioned, 
“They Saved $3,000 in Ten Months.” 
Our college English professor would 
have never granted an “A” for that 
one. But the trade liked it. 

We followed that with ads cap- 
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tioned, “16 Free Milling Operations a 
Day”... “Just Half the Time”... 
“Taking 8 Minutes Out of 20”... 
“Grinding Crankshafts 140% Faster” 
...and every head like these was 
backed up with specific performance 
data. 

Copy now runs like this: “This elec- 
trical manufacturer formerly milled 
contact arms in one minute each on a 
miller without an automatic table 
cycle. Now the Cincinnati 1-18 Plain 
Automatic Miller does the job in ex- 
actly half the time.” 

. “Milling three complete teeth in 
a magnetic brake sector takes only 12 
minutes on a Dial Type Miller. The 
same job on another machine required 
20 minutes.” 

... “This is how a truck builder 
gets better pinion shafts at a 20% re- 
duction in grinding time with a Plain 
Hydraulic Grinder.” 

Each succeeding trip increased our 
conviction that this was the proper 





way to get background for industrial 
advertising. Taking photographs in 
the shop put us face-to-face with op- 
erating conditions and then men who 
had to face them. We ran into cases 
where our machines were down for 
various reasons. We saw instances 
where they weren’t doing the job they 
were expected to do and we heard 
plenty of comments on that. There 
were others where the machines were 
doing more than expected—and that 
gave us added teeth for copy. 

By talking to and watching the man 
who operated the machine . . . to the 
foreman who had to get the produc- 
tion out of the department . . . to the 
superintendent who handled the whole 
shop . . . to our own salesman who 
knew what sales points to stress and 
how to cover up loose ends—we got 
an overall picture no one could get 
sitting in an office. 

That’s why we switched from copy 
which said, “you can save money or 
time with this machine,” to copy that 
stated, “‘So-and-so saves $25 a day, or 
36 minutes’ cutting time on this job.” 
That’s why we dropped the talk about 
“Quality” and “Experience” to spe- 
cific cases that showed where Quality 
and Experience actually bring con- 
crete results. 

From theory to fact! The ancient— 
but always good—method of not 
reaching merely for the stars, but 
bringing the stars down where you can 
reach out and touch them with your 
own hands. It’s the old formula of 
selling the “‘sizzle” instead of a steak, 
of selling the taste of peach pie and 
not the crust, of selling a smooth ap- 
pearance and not the electric razor. 

Going out in the field taught us 
that production men buy for money 
savings, time reduction, operating con- 
venience. They don’t buy a name or 
experience if everything else isn’t 
equal. 

Going out in the field taught us 
that the language you write while sit- 
ting at a desk isn’t the language the 
salesman uses when calling on a pros- 
pect. It taught us that you can never 
get the same feeling by staring at a 
blueprint or photograph that you can 
by going out in the field and talking 
and listening and watching. 

It’s taught us that even industrial 
copy men should, if necessary, beg, 
borrow or steal the time and money to 
get out there in the field where the 
product is sold and used. That’s what 
makes advertising pay dividends! 
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Advertising Budgets 


Annual budgets study shows average of 2.51 per cent 


of sales spent for promotion; 14.04 per cent for selling 


@ THE AVERAGE industrial ad- 
vertiser is spending 2.51 per cent of 
his 1939 estimated gross sales for ad- 
vertising, according to the national 
survey of industrial advertising budg- 
ets conducted by the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association, Chicago chapter 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, released last month. This 
percentage applies to 302 manufac- 
turers who sell to industry and com- 
pares with 2.58 per cent spent in 1938 
by 304 who also included their figures 
for last year. 

The suvey is an annual activity of 
the N.1LA.A., and is the only continu- 
ous study that is made of national 
advertising expenditures. The com- 
mittee which conducted the survey 
and analyzed 416 reports received 
from a mailing of 4,474 questionnaires 
was comprised of Frederic I. Lackens, 
advertising manager, The Hays Cor- 
poration, Michigan City, Ind., chair- 
man; W. W. Hutton, advertising man- 
ager, The International Filter Com- 
pany, Chicago; L. J. Schanz, advertis- 
ing manager, The Mercoid Corpora- 
tion; Merrill Symonds, advertising 
counsel; and Ralph O. McGraw, edi- 
tor, InpusTRIAL MarKeEtTING. The 
number of companies covered and re- 
ports received were the greatest ever 
included in the association’s study. 

The published report consists of 
twenty-four pages and presents the re- 
turn broken down by size of compa- 
nies, annual sales volume, product 
classification, detailed budget break- 
down, information regarding the com- 
pany’s practice relative to setting up 
the advertising budget, its adjustment 
and administration, and sales expense. 


Numerous charts and graphs are in- 
cluded. 

The accompanying pie chart shows 
how the 1939 industrial advertising 
dollar is being spent, which includes 
the average of the 416 companies par- 
ticipating in the survey. The report 
also gives the percentage of appropria- 
tions spent for various media averaged 
by only the number using those media. 
This is a new feature of the survey and 
makes an interesting comparison as 
shown in the tabulation on page 82. 
Business papers continue to get the 
largest individual share of the indus- 
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trial advertising dollar, 28.22 per cent, 
as compared with 17.78 per cent for 
catalogs and product literature, and 
13.74 per cent for direct mail, includ- 
ing postage. 

The new analysis, however, shows 
that advertisers who use business pa- 
pers spend over half (51.59 per cent) 
of their appropriations in them, not in- 
cluding production costs. Those whe 
use general magazines and other media 
to reach the general public, spend 
43.69 per cent of their appropriations 
to do so, of which 31.45 per cent goes 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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How the 1939 industrial advertising dollar was spent by 416 advertisers 
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Here’s how one successful company plans and directs 
mail advertising so that it helps the salesmen and 





the salesmen help the advertising to produce results 





Direct Mail with 


the Sales Effart 


@ “GOSH, that’s good,” you say as 
you exhibit a swell new direct mail 
sales campaign to your salesmen. 
“Says you!” reply those of your 
salesmen who happen still to be awake. 
Do you think that they are inter- 
ested, or even sympathetic to this re- 
markable series of broadsides, leaflets, 
personal letters, post cards, brochures, 
etc., that you have prepared to help 
them sell more of your products? 
They are not. They would much 
rather have the money you are going 
to spend, or have spent, on this cam- 
paign to increase their travel budgets, 
or to allow them more money for en- 
tertaining some of their pet prospects 
and customers, or to spend it some 
other way best known to themselves 
which they feel would increase sales 
appreciably more than your campaign. 
No one realizes any better than you 
do that the success of your direct mail 
campaign is to a large extent depen- 
dent upon the properly co-ordinated 
support of your field salesmen. To 
obtain this support we have tried 
wheedling, coaxing, coercing, flatter- 
ing, belittling, and threatening, to 
mention only a few. Out of this ex- 
perience we have developed an un- 
usually effective method of gaining 
field salesmen’s support for our direct 
mail campaigns which we call the 
“Over-the-Barrel” technique. Briefly, 
the strategy of this technique depends 
on “putting the salesmen on the spot.” 
Every salesman is a rugged indi- 
vidualist. He will resist regimentation 
to the last ditch. He likes to do things 
his own way. He wants to play by ear. 
But unfortunately only about one out 
of a thousand musicians is blessed 


An address before the Industrial Selling 
Session of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, New York, Sept. 29 


By LOUIS H. BRENDEL 


Assistant Sales Manager, Hancock 
Valve Division, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


with the ability to play by ear. The 
rest of us have to rely upon notes. 
Similarly you know there is one best 
way to support your direct mail cam- 
paign, whether the salesman wants to 
“play by ear” or not. 

Here’s how the “Over-the-Barrel” 
technique jockeys the salesman into 
doing what you want him to. For 
example: In the past we have had 
visual presentations which were used 
by some salesmen and spurned by 
others. The last one we prepared was 
also featured in a direct mailing to 
all our prospects in such a way as to 
sell the prospect on wanting to see 
the visual presentation. We then sent 
a copy of this mailing piece to each 
one of our salesmen telling them what 
we had done, warning them that they 
had better carry the presentation and 
show it to each prospect because the 
prospect would be waiting for them 
and asking to see it. It worked like a 
charm. 

We have employed the same tech- 
nique to get salesmen to show sample 
valves. We write into our direct mail 
that our salesmen will bring in a sam- 
ple within the next few weeks and 
show it to the person receiving the 
letter. We even go so far as to ask 
the prospects to be sure and remind 
the salesmen to show the sample to 
them. Of course, we again tip off the 
salesmen to what we have done and 
they had better carry the sample to 
save embarrassment. 

We have found the same “Over- 





the-Barrel” technique particularly ef- 
fective in getting our salesmen to 
work with jobbers’ men and to con- 
duct jobbers’ sales meetings. In these 
two instances we have written to our 
jobbers asking when they would like 
to have our men address their sales 
meetings, or work with their sales- 
men. Upon receipt of the jobber’s 
answer, we have written the jobber 
stating that our salesman would be 
there on such-and-such a date, en- 
closing a copy of this letter to our 
salesman, telling him the appointment 
was all made, and there is nothing 
for him to do except to fill it. 

You can readily see how forceful 
such a procedure is from the follow- 
ing analogy. Let us suppose the presi- 
dent of your company tells you that 
he’d like to have you give a talk some 
time to your local Manufacturers’ 
Association. But, because he isn’t very 
specific or very definite, you never 
quite get around to carrying out these 
instructions. Now, if he had said, “‘Mr. 
Blank, I have made arrangements for 
you to give a talk on ‘How We Raise 
Our Company Welfare Fund’ before 
the Manufacturers’ Association next 
Thursday,” it becomes a decidedly dif- 
ferent setup. You go! The difference 
is obvious, isn’t it? 

You should make your salesmen sup- 
port your shots on “blunderbuss” 
general mailings. It is this concentra- 
tion of fire of direct mail and field 
calls that gets results. Whenever pos- 
sible, we endeavor to tie in our own 
field salesmen and our jobbers’ sales- 
men with the particular product on 
which we are hammering away in a 
certain month’s mailing. We keep 
them fully informed by means of a 
monthly news letter that gives this 
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information. We also send them a copy 
of each mailing piece with an explana- 
tion of how the codrdination of their 
own activities will bring full results 
from this mailing piece. 

Some time ago, we featured a 620- 
lb. man-mountain wrestler in connec- 
tion with the sale of our Hancock 
valves. The outstanding sales feature 
of this valve is its super-hard stain- 
less steel seat and disc that defies 
wear. To dramatize this hardness, 
the pictures showed this giant smash- 
ing a steel nail in a Hancock “500 
Brinell” valve without injury to the 
valve. Our salesmen and our jobbers’ 
salesmen carried pictures of this wres- 
tler so that their presentation would 
tie in with the direct mail. Another 
time, we were featuring a special 
“double - your - money - back” _ offer 
which was cleverly worked into the 
direct mail in such a way that the 
salesman also used it as his sales talk. 


In contrast, you should use your 
salesman to retrieve for your “ma- 
chine-gun” mailings. Here’s how we 
accomplished this in a special sixteen- 
mailing piece campaign to major valve 
users. First, we selected only five 
prospects per territory. (There might 
be as many names as the salesmen 
cared to submit for each prospect, 
however.) These sixteen mailing 
pieces were planned to go out at vary- 
ing rates so that the entire campaign 
took approximately six months. Our 
jobbers’ salesmen were given a copy 
of each mailing when it went out to 
the list of men on whom they should 
call in the interests of our valves that 
week. With our own men it was a lit- 
tle easier for we required them to 
make a pre-determined number of 
calls on these major valve prospects 
every month during the campaign. 
The entire mailing list was only some 
1,100 names, but it got us started 
with many of the biggest valve users 
by going with rifle accuracy and ma- 
chine gun persistency to only the peo- 
ple we wanted to sell. And most im- 
portant, it was completely integrated 
with the personal selling of our field 
salesmen. 

You can use direct mail to “hold 
the fort” for your field salesmen. One 
of our salesmen mails out a different 
post card each month with his picture 
on it. The cards are very informal 
and go to those of his imporant cus- 
tomers and prospects on whom he 
will not be able to call that month. 
The card asks them as a personal fa- 
vor to remember this salesman and to 
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mail their orders for his products in to 
him. You may find the intimate 
“country boy” style of this Oklaho- 
man interesting. Here’s the friendly 
but straightforward . message from 
three of his cards: 


Sometimes I wish my mother had been 
Mrs. Dionne, then maybe me and my four 
brothers could get around to see yo. as 
often as I'd like to. I sure do hope jou 
won't forget about ASHCROFT DURA- 
GAUGES though when you're specifying 
gauges, for our Duragauge is the surest 
cure discovered yet for gauge headaches. 
Honestly, I can tell you the Duragauge is 
the World's finest gauge. It’s so dad- 
blamed good that Five Oil Companies 
have standardized on them for-every serv- 
ice. You can put an end to repairing 
gauges and buying new gauges by simply 
writing ASHCROFT DURAGAUGE on 
your next requisition. 

I'll appreciate it a lot. 





The other night I was a-achin’ to my 
wife that I couldn't get out to talk to 
you about our Ashcroft Gauges as often as 
I ought on account of my territory ex- 
tendin’ all over Hell’s half acre. So she 
said (smart-like as wives always do) “Why 
don’t you drop him a line and ask him 
not to forget you and ASHCROFTS?” 
So if you'll be kind enough to specify 
ASHCROFT on your next gauge requisi- 
tion why I'll thank you kindly for the 
order and “the little woman” for the 
suggestion. 

T'll be seein’ you. 





The other day I got a letter from one 
of the “big shots” at our head office ridin’ 
me because I wasn't selling enough Amer- 
ican Recording Thermometers. Well, sir, 
do you know I feel kinda guilty about it 
because I swear I don’t believe I've ever 
told you about our recorders. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I wouldn't feel so bad if we 
didn’t have such a good one. But the 
AMERICAN is a honey with a complete 
stainless steel system. ‘They'll last almost 
as long as a mother-in-law and what's 
more they're guaranteed to record true 
temperatures to within 1%. If you haven't 
got our latest 3300 catalog, drop me a line 
and Ill shoot one out to you. 

Good luck. 





This campaign has been particularly 
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successful in “holding the fort” for 
this salesman while he has been in dis-~ 
tant parts of his territory and unable 
to call on or serve prospects receiving 
the cards. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of 
direct mail to “pave the way” for 
your salesmen. We have found it 
particularly effective to write ahead 
to important prospects and customers 
stating that our salesmen would be 
in to call on him on approximately 
such-and-such a date. At this time 
our man would be happy to help him 
on any problems concerning our 
equipment. The letter was further 
personalized by pasting a small pho- 
tograph of the salesman at the top of 
the letter. Various types of post card 
announcements have also been used 
with our jobbers and their salesmen in- 
forming them of the arrival of our 
salesmen. All of these “pave the 
way” mailings tend to make the sales- 
man’s reception pleasanter and quick- 
er. Furthermore, it enables prospects 
and customers to check their stocks 
before the salesman arrives. 

Here’s how we “company righted” 
a demonstration by coérdinating di- 
rect mail with our salesmen. Some 
time age we developed a sales dem- 
onstration for a new valve of ours 
“which has an extremely hard seat and 
disc. The demonstration consists of 
smashing steel paper clips and steel 
nails in one of these valves for the 
prospect. Although it was some two 
years before our competition copied 
this product, we realized early that as 
soon as they did, they would probably 
also appropriate our demonstration. 
Therefore, we saw to it that every 
jobbers’ salesman carried a sample 

(Continued on page 81) 
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If the business press is to grow as an economical and 
effective advertising medium, advertisers and pub- 
lishers need to cooperate on a few vital problems 


Some Mutual Problems of Aduertisers 


@ ALL advertising is directed at a 
consumer. It may be a housewife in 
the home or it may be the purchasing 
executive or operating head of a great 
manufacturing plant. Advertising is 
a force applied behind a hoped-for 
sale. If the phase were not in the dog 
house these days, we might call ad- 
vertising “propaganda for sales.” But 
it really makes no difference whether 
the product is a pound bag of coffee 
or a steam roller—the anticipated sale 
is the direct reason behind the adver- 
tising. 

Advertising is, or should be, directed 
at an individual buyer. Every piece 
of copy, whether institutional, or 
whether it is aimed at selling a single 
tube of tooth paste or a ten-ton truck, 
should spring from the vision of a 
buyer of the product. Perhaps a buyer 
multiplied into an army of similar 
buyers, but definitely a buyer. 

Now, business, industrial and trade 
papers, without a single exception, are 
addressed to a specific audience, a se- 
lected reader. The circulation figure 
does not so much define the type of 
reader as does the editorial content. 
With few exceptions, which are ex- 
plained by distribution among colleges, 
trade schools, associations, libraries, 
the reader of the magazine is in that 
business to which the publication is 
addressed. He even may be limited to 
a particular job in that business. If he 
isn’t, I suggest more careful study of 
the editorial pages! Sometimes a pub- 
lisher does spread his distribution over 
too wide a market of interests and 
while it may be true that such dis- 
tribution is good publishing, it too 





From an address, “Follow Through,” 
before the Industrial Marketers of Cleve- 
land, Oct. 20. 
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and Pullishers 


By MABEL POTTER HANFORD 


Business Paper Space Buyer, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York 


often simply means that he has no 
real reader following in the field to 
which his editor is, supposedly, ad- 
dressing himself. 

Moreover, it is well to look at the 
advertising pages as well as the 
editorial content of these trade and 
business magazines. What names are 
to be found there? And what is the 
advertising message contained in the 
copy? If we find that the advertis- 
ing appearing in the magazine does 
not equally well fit the specific reader 
audience, then we may safely draw 
the conclusion that the publisher in 
the hope of advertising revenue may 
be deliberately deceiving the advertiser 
as to his reader audience, or that the 
advertiser is spending his advertising 
dollars carelessly. 

We might, I believe, most readily 
acquit the publisher because it is some- 
times true that he, himself, has little 
real understanding as to the adver- 
tised product of its actual uses or 
how or where it is sold. But rarely is 
there any justifiable excuse to cover 
the manufacturer’s or his advertising 
department’s buying of such space. 
The reason may be advanced that the 
advertising department did not have 
a clear understanding of the reader- 
audience of the publication. An ex- 
cuse—but after all, nothing but an 
excuse and not a very good one at 
that. In any case, whether publisher 
or advertiser is to be blamed, the cause 
of business paper advertising is not 


advanced by indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of a publication or careless use 
of advertising space—or of advertis- 
ing copy in that space. 

Just as national consumer advertis- 
ing is on the defensive today, so, it 
seems to me, must business paper pub- 
lishers—and their advertisers — take 
serious thought how they shall come 
to the defense of advertising in their 
particular field of promotion. The 
cause for business paper advertising, 
the size of the budget to be allowed 
for such, has been and continues to 
be challenged by many devout and 
earnest disciples of advertising and of 
advertising effectiveness. 


In the national consumer picture, 
the customer AS AN INDIVIDUAL 
is far too often lost in the concentra- 
tion of expenditure on the consumer 
as a mass, and in business paper pub- 
lishing and advertising, there is a 
growing tendency to think in large 
units of figures, in groups of pros- 
pective consumers or customers. Both 
in the selling of advertising space and 
in the advertising copy used in busi- 
ness papers, this general approach 
reaches out to destroy the individual 
reaction to selling and to advertising. 

The chief danger that threatens 
business papers, it seems to me, is the 
willingness of the publisher to accept 
without questioning or comment, ad- 
vertising copy which his editor could 
quickly tell is all out of tune with the 
magazine or its reader audience. There 
may be what seem like justifiable rea- 
sons behind such copy. The expense 
of providing specific copy for special 
audiences, not only the writing of 
such copy by experts who may know 
the subject or the audience, but the 
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cost of production, explains many 
such advertising pages which may 
puzzle the publisher or the editor and 
even the reader. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that the generally accepted idea 
that the editorial department wants 
to have nothing to do with the ad- 
vertising department, rests not so 
much upon the taint of money applied 
to the advertising page as upon the 
editorial scorn of the kind of adver- 
tising message addressed to that edi- 
tor’s particular reader audience. 

I remember a luncheon I had about 
a year ago with the editor of an in- 
dustrial magazine. It was my first 
meeting with him and he kept looking 
at me with the kind of expression in 
his eye which made me wonder if I 
had too much rouge on my right 
cheek or a smudge of ink on my nose. 
Finally I asked him why he looked at 
me that way. His answer was most 
refreshing, but it revealed a concep- 
tion of the advertising business by the 
editorial mind which is taking a long 
time to cure. He said he had not con- 
ceived it possible for one who was 
mainly interested in the advertising 
page of a business magazine to show 
such intelligent understanding of what 
that paper was trying to do editorially 
for its readers! 


That seems like a terrible confession 
for any editorial department of a good 
business paper to make, and yet, on 
thinking it over, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the fault did not rest on 
him but lay directly at the door of the 
advertiser. For no one believes that an 
editor does not look at or read his 
own advertising pages, and is it not 
too often true that some of the mes- 
sages he sees there in the advertising 
copy addressed to Ais readers can hard- 
ly fail to invite his scorn? As editor 
he must attune his own material to 
his reader or he soon loses that reader, 
and if he continues to lose him he 
loses his job. The advertiser far, far 
too often never thinks of that individ- 
ual reader. He saves his money by 
writing one all-embracing piece of 
copy which is vague enough to be 
used in a number of publications. 
Space costs in business papers are so 
mall compared with space costs of 
consumer magazines that he thinks of 
the readers of business publications in 
terms of those costs instead of in 
terms of their actual buying habits. 

Indeed, I am inclined to believe that 
in this type of thinking lies the germ 
of the growing distrust of advertisers 





regarding the effectiveness of business 
paper advertising. 

I hasten to point out that there are 
many publications and many adver- 
ments where a general message regard- 
ing the product or its use is com- 
pletely fitting and acceptable adver- 
tising procedure. I must also point 
out that institutional copy by many 
manufacturers, both in consumer and 
business publications, is sound promo- 
tion to win acceptance of a brand or 
a company. Some of the best type of 
business paper advertising appearing 
today, acceptable to the reader au- 
dience and appreciated by the pros- 
pective or present customer, is general 
in its tone, institutional in its appeal. 
But when that kind of advertising is 
not definitely called for, then it is 
time for the publisher’s editorial de- 
partment to follow-through with a 
few strong words to the advertising 
department. Then it is up to the 
advertising manager to, perhaps, take 
his financial life in his hands and run 
the risk of losing a good contract, in 
the interest of better advertising in 
business papers and greater respect by 
the general advertiser for business 
paper advertising as such. 


Putting the finishing touches to a giant 
mechanical man which was used to welcome 
visitors to an open house at the Sharon 
Works of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company. He addressed local persons by 
name, talked with them personally and ex- 
plained the works. Nine feet tall and 
weighing 650 pounds, the "Big Man" was 
built by Gardner Displays Company, Pitts- 
burgh, with twenty-five persons collaborating 
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This is what I mean by “follow- 
through” on the part of the editor 
and the publisher of a business paper. 
This is my “background for war” 
against those business paper publishers 
who sit with hands folded in prayerful 
hope that the increasing buying of 
business paper space by advertising 
agencies isn’t going to keep up this 
sniping at their advertising income. 

An advertising agency is in business 
to make a living just as a publisher is 
in business to provide himself with a 
handsome income and an occasional 
yacht. And the advertising agency 
has an obligation to its clients. Never 
forget that. If the business paper 
publisher seems to be in business more 
because he wants a good living out of 
that business than because he believes 
there is an industry or a trade which 
needs information on its activities, on 
how better to run the business, of 
how more effectively to perform a 
public service, then make no mistake, 
the advertising agency will find it out! 

The trouble is that the advertising 
agency has found it out about some 
publishers, and is a bit inclined to 
judge all trade and business papers in 
the light of the black-sheep. But 
don’t blame the advertising agency or 
its listening client—blame yourselves 
as publishers who have done a second- 
ary job explaining to the agency and 
the advertiser the PLACE OF BUSI- 
NESS PAPERS IN THE ADVER- 
TISING PLAN. 


The editor of a business publication 
differs from the editor of a general 
consumer magazine since quite def- 
initely he is talking to someone ac- 
tively engaged in a business, whether 
it be the mechanic greasing a car in a 
repair shop or a chemical engineer 
dreaming of a new type of fabric. It 
is—or since it isn’t in far too many 
cases—it should be the editor’s deep 
concern first, that the advertising 
pages carry the names of the leaders 
who ought to be talking to his read- 
ers, and second, that the copy appear- 
ing will earn the respect of as well as 
be read by his readers. The editor can 
no longer set himself apart in a sanc- 
tified easy chair to keep his hands 
clean of that filthy advertising money. 
He must keep his own office and his 
own works clean of what that money 
can, and sometimes has done with edi- 
torial pages and editorial staffs, but 
the money acquires filth not in the 
cash drawer but in the way he, as edi- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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This set of five ads and the two sets on the opposite page were used in testing copy for alloy steel. The percentages shown unde 


ad represent their standings in the preferences indicated by those who participated in the test. Read text for complete 


The Controlled Opinion Method 
of Cony Testing 


[Eprror’s Nore: In the preceding part of 
Mr. Meulendyke’s talk on “Copy Testing” 
given before the New York Conference 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, as reported in these pages last 
month, he explained various methods used 
to test copy including the Sales Test, the 
Recognition Test, and the Inquiry Test. In 
this installment he details experience with 
the Controlled Opinion Test, which his 
agency has found most effective in pre- 
testing industrial advertising. ] 


@ IN THE last seven years our 
agency has conducted than a 
thousand copy tests by the Controlled 
Opinion Test method. We have em- 
ployed this method for many different 
products including some in the indus- 
trial field. The technique has now be- 
come well standardized. It consists of 
these steps: first, we prepare a number 
of advertisements in rough layout 
form with no text matter included. 
The only elements are illustration, 
headline, logotype or signature. 

Depending upon the type and loca- 
tion of the prospects we desire to reach 
we show these layouts to typical read- 
ers. If they are to be interviewed 
personally our interviewers call with 
sets of these ads, ring the doorbell and 
hand the prospect an envelope which 
bears the following message: 


more 


We are making an investigation to see 
what kind of ads people are interested in 
Here are six rough sketches of Nickel 
ads (the name of any product can be sub- 
stituted for Nickel). Which one of them 
would be most likely to interest you? Look 
through them and put that one on top. 
Which would be next? Put that on- sec- 
ond. Then arrange the others in the 
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Outlining a successful method for predetermining 


the most effective type of industrial advertising copy 


order in which they appeal to you so that 
finally you have the best on top and the 
poorest at the bottom. Thank you. 

When the prospect has sorted the 
ads in the manner the envelope directs, 
the interviewer says ““Thank you” and 
“Goodbye.” As soon as he is out of 
range he places a tally-mark on the 
back of each ad according to the rank- 
ing it has been given by the prospect. 

After the necessary number of calls 
have been made and an adequate num- 
ber of votes secured, usually 150 or 
200, the marks on the back of the 
cards indicate the relative popularity 
of each layout. 

Sometimes cannot be 
reached by personal interview. When 
we want to secure the votes of indus- 
trial executives we know in advance 
that it will be practically impossible 
to get a sufficient number of votes in 
a limited time by personal interviews. 

Under these conditions we repro- 
duce the layouts by an inexpensive 
photo offset process. Sets of ads are 
then mailed to lists of persons who are 
known to be worth while prospects. 
A letter explaining the procedure to 
be followed by the recipient and pro- 
viding space to record the vote for 
each ad, accompanies the ads. 

The phrasing of this letter is the 


prospects 





result of many years’ study. Tests 
lead us to believe that it elicits a maxi- 
mum response. In most instances, it 
is desirable to have this letter signed 
with a woman’s name. Men, particu- 
larly, seem to pay more attention to 
a request made by a woman. 

We have also discovered that these 
letters should not be filled in with the 
addressee’s name and address. We start 
the letter with “Dear Friend” because 
the average man suspects that he is 
to be followed up by a salesman if his 
name and address appear on the letter. 

Tests prove that we get a much 
larger return from our letters when 
we enclose a return envelope carrying 
first class postage. 

For pre-testing ads by mail we have 
used many different kinds of lists. 
The best response comes from the best 
paid, most inaccessible executives. The 
better the income and intelligence, the 
higher the percentage of returns. Busi- 
ness men seem to appreciate that this 
is a serious attempt to secure opinions 
on an important matter. 

A good way to score the different 
ads is by the track meet system. If 
there are six ads in a set give five 
points for first place, four for second, 
three for third and so on. To give 
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By S. L. MEULENDYKE 


Vice-President, Marshalk & Pratt, Inc., 
New York 


credit for first place only is misleading 
and will get you into trouble unless 
you are a trained statistician. 

Only from experience will you learn 
how many votes you need for depend- 
able results. Sometimes it is thirty, 
sometimes three hundred. A rough 
rule is to divide your answers in two 
random groups of the same size. If 
both groups give the same result, you 
can be pretty sure that all the answers 
you could obtain would not change it. 


All of us at one time or another 
have sat in a conference where the 
merits of different copy appeals were 
discussed. Often there are as many 
different opinions as there are ads. 
What’s the answer to such a situation? 
Somebody has to be wrong. But how 
are you going to know who is right? 
The Controlled Opinion Test will 
usuallv provide the answer. 
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Periodically, an agency or an adver- 
tising manager must give serious con- 
sideration to a suggestion for a new 
copy appeal made by a chief executive. 
What advertising manager or what 
agency man wants to take upon his 
own shoulders the responsibility for 
telling the boss his idea is crazy. 
That’s another place where the Con- 
trolled Opinion Test proves its value. 

Here’s another example: suppose 
your competitor launches a new cam- 
paign based upon an entirely new 
advertising appeal. The Controlled 
Opinion Test will tell you whether the 
new idea is good or bad. You needn’t 
stop there. You can test your com- 
petitor’s advertising as well as your 
own on a routine basis. It is a very 
comfortable feeling to know that your 
copy stands higher than your com- 
petitor’s. 

Some of you are going to say “Well, 
suppose you do find out which ad in 
a group is best. What of it? They 
are all bum ads, so the winner can’t 
be very hot.” True enough! But we 


have the answer to that one, too. 

When we test ads by the Controlled 
Opinion Test we include at least one 
ad in each set as a control. This is 
generally an old ad, that has been used 
in previous pre-testing, or, if possible, 
one that has actually been used in 
magazines and for which there is an 
inquiry. New ads must beat the old 
ones. And sometimes that is not so 
easy to do. 

On your faces do I see a look which 
seems to mean—‘‘Well, if it’s as simple 
as that why don’t more people do it?” 
In the first place, the Controlled 
Opinion Test makes a heavy demand 
on the creative branch of the business, 
either the advertising department or 
the agency. You must remember that 
it is frequently necessary to prepare as 
many as six ads in order to get one 
winner. 


Under average conditions, only one 
ad is prepared for one to be run. This 
is particularly true of industrial ad- 
vertising. Where campaigns represent 
anywhere from fifteen to forty differ- 
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These two sets of five ads were used in pretesting copy to be directed to dentists 


ent pieces of copy a month it would 
obviously be impossible to use the Con- 
trolled Opinion Test for every piece 
of copy. We do not claim to follow 
such a practice. I think you will 
agree that it would be out of the ques- 
tion. 

There is also the element of cost 
involved. While it is not high, the 
expense is considerable in relation to 
the cost of industrial space. A mail 
test makes it necessary, usually, to 
send out at least 1,000 sets of ads in 
order to get a dependable answer. The 
printing, postage, and incidental ex- 
pense other than the cost of preparing 
the ads, may run anywhere from $125 
to $200. 

Experience shows that it is risky to 
ask for a vote on any group of more 
than six ads. Prospects are apt to be 
confused. We have arbitrarily estab- 
lished six as the maximum for any one 
set. 

Furthermore, we rarely test one set 
of ads with each representing a com- 
pletely different appeal. One ad may 
represent a particularly happy com- 
bination of layout, illustration, and 
headline. Such an ad is apt to rank 
No. 1 even though the appeal which it 
illustrates does not merit that rank- 
ing. ‘Therefore, we have made it al- 
most standard practice to prepare at 
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least two or more sets of ads based 
upon the same appeals. This permits 
us to offer several variations of the 
same appeal. With that safeguard, if 
one appeal comes out on top in both 
sets, we can then be reasonably con- 
fident that the winning appeal is the 
best of those tested. 

Just what does it mean if ads repre- 
senting a certain appeal win? Does it 
simply mean that a group of people 
like a particular ad? What is the 
significance of this high ranking in 
relation to the sales-making power of 
the copy? 

So far we have never had the op- 
portunity to check the sales made by 
pre-tested industrial advertisements. 
But there are a number of examples 
of where we have traced the sales made 
by pre-tested ads. In every case the 
ads which pre-test highest are also the 
ads that produce both the greatest 
coupon response and the highest per- 
centage of customers. 

Thus far you have heard the favor- 
able things that can be said about the 
Controlled Opinion Test. Certainly I 
wouldn’t be handling my assignment 
conscientiously if I failed to point out 
some of its defects. 

It goes without saying that if you 
are going to use a piece of copy in 
The Iron Age, for instance, the readers 


of The Iron Age constitute the right 
kind of audience with which to pre- 
test The Iron Age copy. When the 
advertising to be tested is for a con- 
sumer product the problem is not so 
difficult. Most people are buyers of 
dentifrices, for example. Naturally, 
dentifrice prospects are easy to locate. 
But if you are a manufacturer of large 
evaporators your advertising must be 
tested among readers in the process in- 
dustries if the results are to be reliable. 


One other word of caution: not all 
types of copy can be pre-tested with 
equal success. For instance, it is not 
always possible to get a reliable answer 
on ads of the cartoon type. This is 
also true of ads that make a prominent 
feature of price. Occasionally an ad- 
vertisement which contains a sugges- 
tion of sex or morals will not lend 
itself to pre-testing. As is the case 
with continuity ads, the public seems 
to shy away from registering its true 
attitude toward this kind of copy. It 
is obviously impossible to lay down 
a rigid rule regarding the types of ads 
which cannot be successfully pre- 
tested. Only through experience will 
you learn how far you can go. 

Let me also drop a word of caution 
regarding the advertisement devoid of 
illustration. We have never found an 
ad of this kind to come in on top in a 
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Controlled Opinion Test where it was 
compared with ads containing pic- 
tures. Perhaps all-type ads deserve 
this low ranking—perhaps they are 
created only at long intervals. At any 
rate, it will be safer not to accept the 
test as absolute proof. 


To sum up: The Controlled Opinion 
Test is probably the most useful of 
those discussed because it is the most 
adaptable. Also it is rarely influenced 
by either publication, position, se- 
quence, season or competition from 
either editorial material or other ad- 
vertisements. 


The Controlled Opinion Test is dis- 
tinguished by its relatively low cost 
and the speed with which it can be 
made. With certain consumer ac- 
counts we have made a practice of 
pre-testing every magazine advertise- 
ment. This has been possible because 
this type of test takes only a few 
weeks and there is no expense for fin- 
ished art, typography, engravings or 
publication space. 

Where we test all advertisements it 
is possible to make sure that our copy 
improves from year to year. The ex- 
perience with this month’s test helps 
in the creation of ideas to be tested 
next month. Where we have tested 
ads year after year we find that it is 
highly illuminating to trace the prog- 
ress of an idea that has been developed 
through this kind of testing. 

In order that this may not be a one- 
sided presentation of the Controlled 
Opinion Test I want to reiterate what 
I have already said about some of the 
disadvantages of this type of test. 

In the first place, some classes of 
prospects are difficult to reach, and the 
reliability of the test depends upon 


your finding groups of typical pros- 
pects. 

Second: it isn’t possible to pre-test 
every type of copy. 

Third: since the test depends upon 
the use of rough layouts and unfin- 
ished art work it is obvious that fin- 
ished advertisements might not bear 
exactly the same relation to each other 
as the rough sketches do. Further- 
more, there is always the danger of 
failing to set up the proper control. 
If poor ads are tested against poor ads 
you will still have only a poor ad 
when you have finished. 

So far this discussion has dealt with 
the theory behind the various kinds 
of testing. Now let us examine some 
examples of Controlled Opinion Tests. 

Here are three sets of Nickel Alloy 
ads tested (see page 00) for the Inter- 
national Nickel Company. Each set 
consists of five ads and each of the five 
represents either a different appeal or 
a different layout treatment. These 
ads were tested among 5,000 readers 
of Business Week since we wanted to 
reach a cross section of business execu- 
tives. The response was excellent, 
thirty-five per cent. The percentages 
under the accompanying illustrations 
show the relative position of the ads. 

While this test established which 
were the best ads in each of three sets 
it did not tell us the relative standing 
of the second and third best ads in the 
three sets because they had not been 
tested against each other. In order to 
get this answer, we made up a group 
consisting of those ads which had 
stood second and third in the three 
preliminary tests. These ads were also 
mailed to readers of Business Week. 
The results were as follows: Ad N 
75 per cent; I, 58 per cent; B, 53 


per cent; A, 47 per cent; K, 46 per 
cent; F, 30 per cent. 

When the test was completed the 
client thought it would be interesting 
to see how the results compared with 
the vote to be taken among the ex- 
ecutives on their own mailing list. 
So, the five ads in set No. 1 were 
mailed to a list of the company’s pros- 
pects. The result was practically the 
same as when the test was made among 
Business Week readers. 

It was then suggested that since we 
knew which were, beyond question, 
the best six ads of the fifteen in the 
original test, it would be a good idea 
to determine the relationship of these 
ads to each other so that we might 
clear up any question regarding the 
most popular appeal. The new set 
consisted of the three winning ads in 
the original three sets and the three 
winning ads in the set made up of 
second and third choices. The results 
were: Ads D and L tied for first place, 
but D received greatest number of 
first places; third, N; fourth, I; fifth, 
G; and B, sixth. Semi-editorial ads 
won three out of four highest places. 

About a year ago when the adver- 
tiser was looking for something new 
and fresh in the way of a copy appeal 
for hospital advertising, we proposed 
a semi-humorous picture-story type of. 
copy. The suggested layouts were so 
radically different from anything that 
had been used previously in hospital 
advertising and since they were lack- 
ing in the dignity customarily asso- 
ciated with hospital advertising, there 
was some disagreement as to whether 
this type of advertising could safely 
be employed. (See Set No. 6.) 

In order to settle the question we 

(Continued on page 71) 


This set of five ads was tested among readers of a magazine going to hospitals 
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Summaries of some clinics held at the New York con- 


ference of National Industrial Advertisers Association 


N.I.A.A. Clinic Reports 


Budgets 


How to Sell Management on 
Providing an Adequate Budget 
Leader: F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. Co-leaders: Richard 
P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 


town, O.; and Carl B. Dietrich, Waqner 
Electric Corporation, St. Louis. 


@ THERE is no _ rule-of-thumb 
method for selling management on an 
adequate advertising budget, princi- 
pally because the personal element is 
involved which always needs special- 
ized treatment for most effective re- 
sults. While that is a general conclu- 
sion which could be drawn from the 
N.LA.A. clinic meeting on this sub- 
ject, nevertheless many helpful sug- 
gestions were advanced which might 
be used to meet these varying condi- 
tions. 

Realizing the complexity of the 
problem under discussion, Chairman 
F. O. Wyse suggested that it be con- 
sidered from two primary points of 
view and several subdivisions. The 
first being the direct or personal sell- 
ing method and the second, indirect 
selling. 

The first was broken down into: 
oral selling; written selling; and dram- 
atized presentation. Five subdivisions 
were assigned to the second point of 
view: selling through the sales force 
in the field; selling through the sales 
manager; selling through the financial 
man; selling through customers; sell- 
ing through the use of competitors’ 
efforts. 

“One reason why an industrial ad- 
vertising man runs into trouble when 
he goes to sell management on an ade- 
quate advertising budget or appropria- 
tion,” Mr. Wyse explained, “is that he 
is accustomed to selling a tangible, 
concrete thing. And when he comes 
to sell his advertising budget, he is in 
a different field—he is selling an in- 
tangible, which is a very specialized 
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field and requires an entirely different 
technique.” 

Thus selling a budget requires a 
study of personalities and the applica- 
tion of the particular appeal and ap- 
proach which will produce the desired 
favorable reaction of each factor. For 
example, some executives react more 
readily to an oral presentation than a 
written one—the man who has a habit 
of piling up long communications on 
his desk to “read later,” seldom gets 
around to them. The penny-pincher 
looks upon window dressing as a waste 
of money and is antagonized by a 
“beautiful presentation.” A financial 
man interested mainly in percentages 
finds the details of an advertising pro- 
gram just so much Greek. The engi- 
neer who likes pie charts doesn’t re- 
spond to tabulations and percentages. 
In other words, it might mean more 
work, but each factor in approving 
the budget should be talked to in his 
own language so that he will appre- 
ciate the significance and value of the 
advertising expenditure. 

Speaking on the indirect method of 
selling management on an adequate 
budget, Mr. Wyse emphasized that the 
advertising manager’s everyday work 
is not only selling his product, but also 
selling management on more advertis- 
ing. This can be done, he asserted, 
by working through the sales force 
and getting them to ask the advertis- 
ing department for help on specific 
sales problems and thus indirectly ap- 
peal for more advertising. This also 
works by studying the problems of 
the sales manager and directing the 
advertising in such a manner as to help 
him and keeping him aware of how 


it does this. Then he, also, will be- 


come a booster for adequate advertis- 
ing and promotion work. 

The third indirect step is to keep 
the financial man aware of how care- 
fully the advertising department han- 
dles and spends the company’s money, 
and how 


some salesman’s fantastic 
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promotion idea was turned down be- 
cause it was not economically sound. 
The financial man is not interested in 
circulation and readership; he is inter- 
ested in dollars and cents. 


If sales are made through dealers or 
distributors, get them sold on your 
advertising and promotional helps and 
encourage them to make suggestions 
for the kinds of advertising they 
would like to have the company do, 
which will support the request for 
that part of the appropriation. 


Selling through competitors’ efforts 
is done by merely being sure that the 
management sees what competition is 
doing and making a comparison wher- 
ever it is especially favorable. 


From the floor came the suggestion 
that the advertising man should grasp 
every opportunity to direct advertis- 
ing sales propaganda to management 
throughout the year so that it does 
not all have to be concentrated at 
budget time, when its mission is too 
obvious. Following are excerpts from 
some memorandums one man directed 
at various times to his superior: 


Production is just an expense, and in- 
ventory is a liability—without distribution. 
““Demand”™ as a spontaneous force is worn 
out and dead. Machinery can make goods, 
but it takes men and brains to distribute 
them. Much as we should like to believe 
otherwise, people do not look for adver- 
tisements. . . . Never before in the history 
of advertising has it required so much in- 
genuity to capture attention. . . . Yes, it 
requires an analytical mind, plus a quick 
brain, and a broad knowledge, to spend 
an advertising appropriation so as to make 
it an investment. . . . Rather than consider 
last year’s sales and the tools we used to 
make them, let's consider this year’s poten- 
tialities and how much force it is going to 
take to accomplish them. 


Another memo approached the sub- 
ject in this manner: 


We have chosen this informal way to 
let you know what we are thinking and 
planning to do with the money you have 
entrusted to us for investment in advertis- 
ing our product. We like to consider it 
an investment which will be not only spent 
in the broadest general sense, but will yield 
a definite return... . 
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Still another started out this way: 


Answering your request for a memoran- 
dum of our thoughts for 1939 advertising 
plans, we offer you the following, which, 
while dictated, is the sum total of our 
thinking and study for the last month or 
so, plus, of course, our experience over a 
number of years. .. . 


This advertising man has learned 
from experience that in his case it is 
best to submit proposals in written 
form because his superior is excep- 
tionally busy and constantly inter- 
rupted by phone calls which mitigate 
igainst oral presentations. 

E. C. Roberts, Clark Controller 
Company, Cleveland, favors the dra- 
matic presentation of the budget pro- 
posal to management on the theory 
that they employ the elements with 
which the advertising man is most 
skilful and that management reacts to 
the same basic things to which other 
customers react. “Find the applica- 
tion of those basic things to your 
own problems, apply them dramati- 
cally, but in good taste,” he suggested. 
“Make your presentations colorful, 
lively, interesting; cartoon them if you 
like. Get ‘oomph’ into them by un- 
usual layout, forceful short copy, 
vivid coloring. Make each page sell 
its idea. . . . Men are only little boys 
grown up, and there never was a 
little boy, or a little child, who was 
not interested in pictures and short, 
snappy headlines. We are not 
using the tools that we have at hand 
when we turn to a typewritten sheet.” 

Mr. Roberts uses 22x28-inch show- 
cards. His suggestions were based on 
his belief that most advertising men 
while deft with the printed word, 
labor under a handicap of not being 
especially articulate. 

W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, related how he is able 
to chart his advertising needs in rela- 
tion to the trend of building opera- 
tions inasmuch as there is a lapse of 
several months between the time a 
construction project is launched and 
when the buying of equipment be- 
gins. Others who can find a similar 
barometer for their sales could use the 
same technique, and with such con- 
vincing evidence at hand, the problem 
of selling management on the need for 
idvertising and promotion should not 
be a difficult one. 


Carl B. Dietrich, Wagner Electric 
Corporation, St. Louis, has been suc- 
cessful in substituting for the com- 
mon budget a list of “Jobs to Be 
Done” and leaves it to the manage- 
ment to decide just how many it 





Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, O., gives the N.I.A.A. clinic 
on budgets some pointers from his experi- 
ences in successfully selling management 
on an adequate advertising program 


wants to do on the basis of what it 
feels the business is worth to the com- 
pany, whether it wants to retain its 
leadership in a certain field, and what 
per cent of profit on a product it can 
afford to reinvest to retain the busi- 


ness, or at least a major share of it. 
In analyzing his program, Mr. Dietrich 
has found it effective to breakdown 
the cost by the number of prospects 
and customers it is designed to reach. 
This makes it so infinitesimal that 
management marvels at how it can be 
done so cheaply. 


Other highlights: Make it a point to 
stay $5,000 under your budget and it 
will come easier. . . . Parallel the 
curve of sales expense with the curve 
of advertising expense; they should 
have the same characteristics. . . . 


Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O., related 
how he virtually has the sales depart- 
ment asking for the advertising ap- 
propriation by working closely with 
all sales factors down to the sales- 
men, and then with the department 
heads builds up an advertising pro- 
gram which they desire to support 
the personal sales efforts. Management 
then can decide to what extent it 
wants to give the sales department the 
tools it needs to do the job expected 
of it. He assured the clinic that it 
works. 





Eatra Curricula 


Extra Curricula for the 
Advertising Department 


l. For companies with large 
appropriations. 

Leader: Theodore Marvin, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. Co-leaders: 
Harry M. Carroll, Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Harrison, N. J.; 
and P. C. Sowersby, General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


@ ON THE SUBJECT “Use of 
Field Salesmen as Sources of Advertis- 
ing and Selling Helps,” H. Collins, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa., 
emphasized the point that every idea 
which is given to the sales organiza- 
tion in final form should not be a 
swivel-chair idea, but should be one 
which has been pre-tested and prefer- 
ably one which has come from the 
practical experience of the men in the 
field. . . . Make it a definite point to 
give credit before the entire organiza- 
tion to every man who has contributed 
toward the idea that is used. . . . Do 
everything possible to encourage men 
in the field to contribute ideas. 

On merchandising advertising to 
the sales force, Mr. Collins suggested 
that the mystery should be taken out 
of advertising operations . . . the sales 
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force should be given the background 
of advertising operations and told why 
certain things are being done. 
Whenever a campaign is run that in- 
volves couponing or any other promo- 
tional work of that nature, the men 
should be given a complete report, 
showing the weaknesses and the strong 
points of the program. 

Building local good will through 
open house at plants and laboratories 
of the company came up for discus- 
sion with Charles M. Reesey, Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company, sug- 
gesting that a study of what a com- 
pany’s products are doing in industry 
should be made and then dramatized 
in exhibits. In these exhibits the cus- 
tomer sees the evidence of what he 
is told through the advertising and 
what the salesmen tell him. 

Holding open house for employes 
and outside groups was generally con- 
ceded to be a good selling aid. 

On the subject “Know your com- 
pany’s products, their consuming in- 
dustries, and your customers,” it was 
brought out that advertising man- 
agers often are asked how much of 
their business goes to so-and-so indus- 
try, and occasionally the reply comes 
back, “I am sorry, but I don’t know; 
those figures are gotten together in our 
company by the treasurer. They are 
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Here's a group of wide interests waiting for one of the clinics 
to convene at the New York Conference of the N.I.A.A.: 
A. R. Keene, Pneumatic Scale Corp., Norfolk Downs, Mass.; 
H. E. Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O.; C. U. 
Feuster, U. S. Advertising Corporation, Toledo; and Theo- 
dore Marvin, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 








very confidential. We don’t get them 
in the advertising department.” How 
could anyone design an advertising 
program for the next year without 
knowing where his products go, what 
industries use them, Mr. Marvin ques- 
tioned. 

Get out into the field, Harry W. 
Fortey, The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, advised. Travel with 
the salesmen . . . get the customer’s 
viewpoint, not your own . . . personal 
contact with customers enables one 
to work out an advertising theme in- 
telligently. 

An intimate knowledge of the sales 
organization and its reaction to the 
advertising is quite valuable, Mr. Fort- 
ney asserted. . . . Take the sales force 
into consideration when planning ad- 
vertising. 

When traveling in the field, secure 
advertising ideas, performance stories, 
photographs, and establish yourself 
with the customer as his friend, and 
as an individual, not as a company, 
was the advice given by J. L. Beltz, 
Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, O. 

. » Do not call on a customer to- 
gether with the salesman, because it 
will give the customer the impression 
that somebody outside of the sales de- 
partment is interested in seeing him. 

P. C. Sowersby, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, talking on the 
subject of working with the sales de- 
partment, aiding in market survey and 
sales promotion activities, stated that 
one of the things they do continuous- 
ly is to direct advertising to dealers 
to give frequent publicity to display 
service, which is a regular service on 
lamps. Instead of talking good light- 
ing installations or the quality of the 
product, they feature the displays 
which the display division offers to 
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distributors and retail outlets. They 
publicize sales deals which the sales 
department offers during periods of 
lighting activity in the winter and 
fall. 

From the number of those present 
“Editing or Aiding in the Publishing 
of Employe Magazines” for circulation 
within the company, it seems to be a 
fairly general activity of industrial ad- 
vertising managers. H. M. Carroll, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J., believed that although employe 
magazines are not considered adver- 
tising they should be brought into that 
department, serving as counselors but 
not necessarily editing the house 
organs. In addition to knowing your 
products, you should know the men 
who make your products, if you are to 
have a hand in an employe magazine, 
Mr. Carroll contended. . . . Get into 
your shop, dirty your fingers and learn 
a lot about how your product is made 
by finding out about the men who 
make it. ... Help in the make-up of 
the magazine. Help the plant 
editor and be on the masthead of the 
magazine, even if you do not publish 
the paper yourself. 

Clinton D. Grove, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is now making a 
survey on house organs, and although 
the study is still incomplete Mr. Grove 
stated that house organs are divided 
into several classes: (1) a magazine 
for employes, not for outside sales 
work, edited equally by the advertis- 
ing department and the personnel de- 
partment; (2) house organs used fifty- 
fifty for internal merchandising and 
for outside merchandising; and (3) 
house organs which are used one hun- 
dred per cent to sell the products to 
a list of prospects, with the advertis- 
ing manager participating about ninety 
per cent. 

Quite a number of those present 
indicated that they have sales port- 
folios and presentations made up by 
the advertising department as an 
extra-curricular activity. Not many 
indicated that they were dressing up 
their financial statements, although 
some companies have done a fine job 
in this direction by putting in data 
about products, company activities, 
and the employes. The trend is def- 
initely in that direction. 

Listed on cards distributed to those 
present as “Extra-Curricula,” but not 
discussed, were: 

“Function between your company 
and general public. Know your com- 












pany’s consuming groups. Don’t for- 
get your stockholders. Serve your 
company’s employes.” 

“Handle institutional publicity 
about company, products, personnel 
via newspapers, magazines, radio, di- 
rect mail.” 

“Check the physical appearance of 
company property, trucks, tank cars, 
products, and anything else bearing 
company name seen by the general 
public.” 

“Send company publications to se- 
lected names in plant and branch office 
towns.” 

“Participate in research, operating 
and sales conferences on products.” 

“Be active in trade associatiens.” 

“Participate in shows, displays, and 
technical trade conventions.” 

“Are you proud of your product’s 
appearance and condition on the deal- 
ers’ shelves?” 

“Participate 
design.” 

“Understand the effects of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and other bills af- 
fecting sales programs of company 
and products.” 

“Use reception rooms in plants and 
offices to sell the company and prod- 
ucts to visitors and to employes.” 

“Aid in employe activities and em- 
ploye contests and competitions of 
other types.” 

“Encourage use of bulletin boards 
and displays to sell company and com- 
pany products to employes.” 

“Send company literature to stock- 
holders.” 

“Survey stockholders for institu- 
tional publicity.” 

“Company stationery—standardiza- 
tion of letterheads, invoices, labels, 
modernizing and streamlining them, 
the cutting of cost.” 

“Check on products leaving ship- 
ping room. Do they resemble the 
quality products you advertise?” 


in product package 


2. For companies with small 
appropriations. 

Leader: Terry Mitchell, Frick Company, 

Waynesboro, Pa. Co-leaders: Stuart G. 

Phillips, Dole Valve Company, Chicago; and 

H. V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Com- 

pany, Garwood, N. J. 


@ TO SUM up this meeting, H. M. 
Shackleford, vice-president in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion, 
Johns Manville, was quoted: “The 
more the advertising manager can 
become sales-minded and think in 
terms of sales, the more that adver- 
tising manager can go into partner- 
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HE Annual Statistical and Outlook Number—the Jan- 

uary 6, 1940, issue of the Railway Age—is the most 
timely and influential medium for opening your 1940 rail- 
way sales campaign. Each year, this important reference 
number furnishes railway men with a complete summation 
of the year’s developments . . . a vital statistical record 
covering every phase of railway activity, compiled at great 
cost, and referred to repeatedly throughout the year by 
important railway officers. 


With car loadings at the highest level since 1930, and with 
railway buying experiencing a sharp uptrend, the forth- 
coming Annual Statistical and Outlook Number will be ex- 
ceptionally timely next year in influencing buying decisions 
among railway executives, operating officers, purchasing 
officers and department heads. Because of the greatly in- 
creased railway activity and the recent development of many 
new trends, the January 6, 1940, issue will be particu- 
larly important and widely sought after throughout the 
railway industry. The fact that Railway Age statistics are 
recognized as the standard authority the world over makes 
the Annual Statistical and Outlook Number valuable to 
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every railroad in North America and in many distant lands 
. . and consequently to every manufacturer who sells to 
railroads. 


Your advertisement in this issue will be most timely. It 
will influence railway men when they are reviewing the 
activities of the past year and planning their programs for 
the new year. Therefore, a complete presentation of your 
railway products in this big issue will exert a strong in- 
fluence in furthering your railway sales during 1940. 


Start your 1940 railway sales campaign in the Annual Sta- 
tistical and Outlook Number—make it the first step in a 
continuous campaign to reach the “key” railway men—the 
men who authorize expenditures and those who are re- 
sponsible for purchases. Make your advertisement a com- 
plete sales story featuring all of your railway products. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 
Washington, D. C. Los Angeles 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Seattle 


San Francisco 








Railway Age... January 6, 1940 
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terrupting their inspection of the panels at the New York 
onference of the N.I.A.A., the cameraman catches A. E. 
ohman, Blaw-Knox Company, Blaw Knox, Pa.; Terry Mitchell, 
ick Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; J. F. Sweeney, Walker & 
owning, Pittsburgh agency; and G. A. Swan, Jr., Westing- 
buse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 


ship, as it were, with the sales man- 
ager and the sales department, be- 
cause they both have to work towards 
the same end.” H. V. Mercready, 
Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, 
N. J., in defining this statement asked 
how an advertising manager was go- 
ing to become sales-minded unless he 
takes on some of the forty items which 
were mentioned at the opening of this 
clinic, as follows: 

Collecting historical material; rout- 
through the office; 
meeting important visitors; keeping 
the lobby of your office attractive, and 
furnished with literature; visiting old- 
timers; handling publicity notices; op- 
erating training courses; promoting 
professional development; making oc- 
casional sales; distributing postal and 
express data; beautifying grounds and 
buildings; keeping first-aid station; 
editing printed forms; making studies 


ing magazines 


of markets; merchandising new prod- 
ucts; aiding with public relations; 
taking visitors through the plant, and 
arranging for open house in the plant; 
coéperating with making 
field repairs and adjustments; consult- 
ing with editors; taking part in com- 
pany clubs; helping to design new 
products; maintaining a company li- 
brary; inventing practical improve- 


salesmen; 


ments; improving office routine; pre- 
paring sales manuals; obtaining testi- 
monial letters; dramatizing important 
data; assisting at dealers’ meetings; 
printing stockholders’ reports; writing 
speeches for others; handling inquir- 
ies and trade reports; designing new 
letterheads; writing magazine articles; 
arranging outings and dinners; keep- 
ing permanent catalog files; aiding 
trade and technical societies; design- 
ing packages and labels; taking and 
retouching photographs; collecting 
data on competition; making signs 
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and posters; and glorifying your in- 
dustry always. 

How much service should an agency 
servicing a small account of a firm 
with no advertising department give 
and on what basis should it be com- 
pensated? How much “extra-curricu- 
lar” should they be called upon to do? 

R. G. E. Ullman, Roland G. E. 
Ullman Organization, Philadelphia, 
replied that this has been taken care 
of by many agencies on the fee basis. 
Termed one of the greatest headaches 
of agencies, E. B. Holdren, Pittsburgh 
Reflector Company, stated that be- 
cause an agency has accepted an ac- 
count they are expected to do many 
things without compensation, and sug- 
gested that for an account of this 
type, a retainer fee should be created. 
It was brought out by an authority 
that many agencies are getting away 
from the fifteen per cent commission 
basis on paid advertising and are in- 
stituting a retainer fee to include these 
extra-curricular activities. 

Where to draw the line—what be- 
comes more important: The actual ad- 
vertising, the preparation of ads for 
business papers, the preparation of 
catalogs, bulletins, sales promotional 
literature, or this so-called extra-cur- 
ricular work? It was found that many 
small companies only had one man 
handling the advertising and it was 
generally agreed that an assistant was 
quite essential to allow the advertis- 
ing manager to take on a good part 
of this extra-curricular activity. 

One solution offered was to plan 
advertising programs three months in 
advance. 

Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, in discussing an ad- 
vertising manager’s job, made the 
pointed statement: “Who is more logi- 
cal for doing a translation job—if 
you want to call it that—between 
management, which is more or less 
remote and bankerlike, and the work- 
er in the shop? . . . Getting them to- 
gether can be accomplished by the 
written word, and who are more com- 
petent than we are to handle this 
written word? . . . And how are we 
going to do it? . . . By internal house 
organs. . . . By showing the workman 
with illustrations how the company 
spends its money, how much of the 
dollar goes to him. . . . A small com- 
pany’s public relations job belongs 
right at home. If it works properly 
with its employes, they will go home 
to their families and spread good will 
for the company, and the company 


will have done a fairly adequate pub- 
lic relations job, considering its size 
and place in the community... . We 
are well fitted to give a soulless cor- 
poration a distinctly friendly person- 
ality. . . . People are the problems, not 
things.” 

With the question “Why should not 
the advertising manager boss sales pro- 
motion, too?” brought forward, E. D. 
Kennedy, Copperweld Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, asserted that the division 
should be very sharp . . . the indus- 
trial advertising man’s main job is the 
liaison between his product and the 
people who buy it . . . he is going to 
have his hands full taking care of the 
business paper advertising and direct 
mail advertising, without getting into 
the details of the sales promotion. 

“That problem was automatically 
solved by us,” another responded. “In 
our company the sales manager never 
considered the advertising department 
as very significant. What he wanted 
was a sales promotion department, and 
this ended by giving me the title “Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager.’ . . . We can take care of all 
these extra-curricular activities 
through the sales promotion depart- 
ment, which is the same department, 
in the same room, and with the men 
in the department interchangeable.” 


To solve the problem of participa- 
tion in the personnel program, R. G. 
Sutherin, American Machine and 
Foundry Company, New York, stated 
that while they were not large enough 
to publish a house organ, they did send 
out a monthly illustrated mimeo- 
graphed sheet to keep the sales force 
in touch with sales policies, new de- 
velopments and mechanisms. 


How to sell the entire organization 
on what the advertising department is 
trying to do was accomplished in one 
case by increasing the mailing list to 
service men, production men in the 
factory and the engineering depart- 
ment. 

“Our department is more or less of 
a general information department,” 
F. W. Pensinger, Landis Tool Com- 
pany, Waynesboro, Pa., declared in dis- 
cussing the subject “The Advertising 
Department and Its Sales Relation- 
ship.” ‘We keep a number of general 
sales department files, primarily for 
our own use because in maintaining 
such files we frequently secure infor- 
mation that could not be otherwise 
obtained. . . . We enter into the prep- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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ONTINUING the policy of 
C directing our BLUE BOOK to 
the largest potential markets, begin- 
ning with the January issue it will be 
mailed to leading Canadian indus- 
trial concerns who use machine tools 


and shop equipment. 


The BLUE BOOK has consistently 
produced remarkable results for its 
advertisers, because its controlled 
circulation is directed at the live mar- 


kets when they are buying. 


If you wish to increase your sales 
to these industrial fields, now is the 


time to advertise! 


Send in your order—get started 
in the next issue. The market is ripe 
and the time to advertise is now. 





HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Besides reaching the large metal- 


working plants of our country, our 
flexible mailing list has enabled us 
to reach the leading machinery im- 
porters all over the world. We add- 
ed the leading concerns of England 
when they began buying machine 
tools. We added the cream of the 
officials of the U. S. Government 
when they became prospects for our 
advertisers. Airplane and automo- 
bile manufacturers have long ago 
found the BLUE BOOK a reliable and 


ready buyers’ guide. 










508 So. Dearborn Street 


















CHICAGO 
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Don’t Laugh Now, But— 


The funny men, you may have no- 
ticed, have invaded industrial adver- 
tising, and some of our formerly pon- 
derous-visaged sheets are taking on the 
sparkle and glamor of Esquire, the 
New Yorker and the Sunday funny 
(sic) pages. 

Lest you be called by your directors 
for failing to gag your ads and before 
we fall into a laughing fit under our 
desks, let’s look over the crop of how!l- 
ers and see if there’s anything in the 
technique beyond its admitted ability 
to get itself looked at. 

We have nothing against humor as 
an advertising device, so long as the 
humor involves some selling as it goes 
along, for it’s selling, remember, that 
you and we are being paid to do. That 
being our stand, we find nothing to 
quarrel with the current Rockbestos 
campaign. First of the series showed 
a Steig-ish-looking character piling ice 
cakes around a motor. Heading is, 
“Suggestion No. 1,” and the copy 
runs: “Electric motors may be pretty 
consistent performers, but if you run 
them long and hard under overload 
temperatures they'll often curl up 
with the heat and whiz no more. 

“As a preventative we could recom- 
mend piling blocks of ice around run- 
ning motors to cool them off and keep 
them from folding up just when 
they’re needed most . . . or we could 
suggest refrigeration, fans, blowers or 
other simple cooling arrangements; but 
it seems dumb to mention these things 
when we’ve got a magnet wire that 
won’t even scorch and a motor lead 
cable that isn’t bothered by heat and 
can wallow in oil and grease.” 

Suggestion No. 2 is using bellows to 
keep the wiring in rheostats cool; No. 
3 is furnishing firemen with switch- 
boards; No. 4 calls for a colored fan- 
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Gag-Men, are You? ... 


A “How Not to Do It” . . . Headlights 
. . .Do the Copy Chasers Discuss YOU this Month? 


) te asa 4 
SUGGESTION No. 1 


COE OE hk re dr er a EL aR tet EE OPI HD. 


bearer with each lighting unit to pre- 
vent dried-out heat-pulverized wire. 

Not too bad. Another Rockbestos 
campaign employs John Held wood- 
cut-type illustrations and primer-book 
copy: “What are the men trying to 
do? The men are electricians and they 
are sweating and swearing and break- 
ing their necks trying to pull wire out 
of a conduit. Why are they pulling 
the wire out? They are pulling it out 
because it short-circuited and failed. 
What caused the wire to fail? The 
wire failed because the length of con- 
duit running alongside the boiler got 
too hot for it.” And so on. 

Still another Rockbestos campaign 
features the same Held-style pictures, 
with copy that runs like: “Jack, the 
electrician, was never one to be satis- 
fied with less than the best; that’s 
why the boss’ daughter is now Mrs. 
Jack. The same characteristic is prob- 
ably behind his insistence upon Rock- 
bestos, the wire with “Ten Tested 
Values,’ for circuits that were periodic 


trouble-makers because of breakdowns 
resulting from exposure to heat, mois- 
ture, oil, grease or corrosive fumes.” 

We'd say Edward M. Heery, 
Rockbestos advertising manager, 
rates pretty well both as a sales- 
man and as a gag-writer. His 
copy is breezy, but it never for- 
gets its job. 

Allen-Bradley’s campaign featuring 
Frank Owens’ (Collier's) Philbert is 
almost too well-known for comment, 
but we'll repeat our previous comment 
by pointing out that each of Philbert’s 
rumpuses brings to light a sales point 
about Allen-Bradley Solenoid Starters. 
For example, Philbert, upon loading up 
his toy freight train, complains there 
are so few parts in the starter that he 
can’t fill up his train. Now that’s not 
too funny, but it’s a dandy way to 
illustrate how few parts there are to 
wear and cause trouble. These gags of 
Owens’ are beginning to get a little 
stale, but they’ve been consistently 
good for the purpose and still probably 
get a good reading. We’ve liked them 
because they’ve always sold some one 
feature of the product. 

Not so with Niagara Alkali Com- 
pany’s cartoons, which aren’t either 
good humor nor good salesmanship. 
An errant autoist explaining to an 
officer, “Sorry, Officer, I was thinking 
of the time and money I could save by 
using Niagara Carbonate of Potash”— 
isn’t “funny” in our book, nor is it 
anything more than a feeble way to 
get people to read the P.S.—‘You'll 
save yourself time and trouble using 
Niagara Caustic Soda and Caustic 
Potash, too”—which is just one more 
piece of copy that fails to deliver the 
important why. Another sour one is 
the new husband’s remark upon seeing 
the Falls (yes, Niagara): ““Doesn’t it 
thrill you, Ducky-Wucky? I’ve 
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dreamed of this all my life and here 
we are at last—right where they make 
that marvelous Niagara Para.” All the 
other situations in the series are as far- 
fetched . . . more efforts to catch peo- 
ple’s eyes, none to capture their buy- 
ing sense. 

Of course, the mountaineers of Paul 
Webb are the vogue. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation had them last year. Zeke, 
hanging from a limb of a tree, sur- 


mises, ““Reckon I put tew much vol- 


atility in thet batch.” Copy goes: 
“There’s nothing as dramatic as an ex- 
ploding still to tell you that the gaso- 
line you use in your trucks or buses is 
too volatile or not volatile enough. 
There is plenty of practical evidence 
in the way those trucks and buses 
run.” A little oblique, we thought, 
and it takes a long time to get into 
the Ethyl story, but we’ve seen worse. 

However, grandpap lying on his 
back under the bung of a keg of corn 
and letting the Duggans’ Dew of Bear 
Mountain drip into his throat is just 
plain gag. “Ain’t no ordnery plug 
cock what'll hold that likker, Luke. 
Reckon we gotta git a Nordstrom 
Plug Valve” doesn’t sell Nordstrom— 
any valve name could go in that gag- 
line. Humor or not, the same rules of 
making out a provable case for your 
own one product still obtains. 

Cincinnati Electric Tool Company 
has Zeke leaning on a cobwebby grind- 
ing wheel, speaking to grandpappy 
fishing in a pond: “Got to wait till it 
rains, Grampy—haint no water in the 
can” (said can being to supply water 
for grinding wheel which—ohthehell- 
withit). Anyway, all that just to get 
a headline like ““Here’s a better way,” 
which is, of course, the Cincinnati 
Grinder. 

DuPont has used cartoons to sell 
gasoline antioxidants, but they’ve been 
more like political cartoons, with tags 
and everything. Thus: Eliza (tagged 


“DuPont Gasoline Antioxidants’ 
carrying the child “Gasoline Profits” 
across the ice escaping from the blood- 
hounds, “Acid Corrosion,” “Gum” 
and “Loss of Anti-Knock.”). We've 
always thought there were some swell 
possibilities in the well-proven politi- 
cal cartoon method, and while this 
DuPont campaign hasn’t fully satis- 
fied us, it’s a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

The V. D. Anderson Company 
doesn’t do so badly at all with a 
sketch of a poor fellow all wound up 
and hemmed in by a mess of piping. 


The caption is “Traps sketched here 
are old style 1931 model Anderson 
steam traps with their piping. Below 
is a photo of the present model Ander- 
son Super-Silvertop steam trap with 
simplified piping.” 

Do you see the difference between 
that and the W. O. Barnes Company 
ad showing a dame slipping a cake to 
a thug behind the bars and saying 
“Ps-s-st! There’s a Barnes hack saw 
in it!”? 

General Chemical Company uses 
Garrett Price drawings to illustrate 
the horrible mishaps (like a batch of 
chemicals turning out to be Mulliga- 
tawny soup) that won’t occur around 
your plant if you take the advice of 
General Chemical engineers. Not at 
all funny, and there’s no evidence that 
the General Chemical engineers will 
do any better for you than Mrs. 
O’Toole who does your laundry. 

Many times repeated (hence prob- 
ably successful) is the Rube Goldberg 
“invention”: “How to increase your 
truck tire mileage.” This is genuinely 
funny, and while the drawing hasn’t 
anything to do with Goodrich Tires, 
it’s a capable eye-catcher for the 
strong headline, ““And Here’s the New 
Goodrich Way to Make Tires Run 
Cool, Last Longer.” 

The Continental Diamond Fibre 
Company ad with a picture of the Big 
Boss riding around in a Diamond 
Fibre Truck motored by Jeeves on a 
motorcycle isn’t funny at all, but 
some of the copy below is fine: “No 
reason, he says, why those tough, 
rubber-tired, roller-bearing casters 
shouldn’t give him as smooth a ride as 
the whopping loads of materials they 
handle in the mill room.” 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation gives speech 
to two locomotives. ‘““What’s the 
trouble this time?” Answers the 
worse-for-wear one, “Gotta have a 
lot of home-made pins and bushings 
replaced again.” “Better get Ex- 
Cell-O, brother!” Again: no why. 

International Nickel has a cannibal 
pointing to a jungle igloo: “Even at 
the Equator . . coils made of NICKEL 
would doa swell job of FREEZING.” 
This is not too tough, because it’s in 
there giving some impression of the 
extra-goodness of the product, but 
when G. H. Packwood Company uses 
strip technique to illustrate “You can 
use your tie for a pen-wiper; you can 
use your shirt-tail for a towel; you 
can use your thumb for transporta- 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Advertising Buy 

of Entire 1940 

—for Every 
anufacturer in 
ir Conditioning 











e Immediate Cover-to-Cover Attention 





2. Sustained Selling Power for 12 Months to Come 
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— Turn Page and Be in the ‘Know’ ¥ 






No Regular Feature Left Out 
-- MUCH ADDED...An 
Outstanding Book 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING’S 
January issue—what a chance to make your ad- 
vertising do a REAL job! 































Aside from its regular monthly quota of timely 
articles, aside from its regular 
Journal Section of the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers—the January issue of 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING will include: 


1. Special, Tinted-Stock Cleve- 
land Show Section—Preview cov- 
ering the International Heating, 
Ventilating & Air Conditioning 
Exposition, January 22 to 
26... list of exhibitors ... 
layouts of exhibits ... prod- 
ucts displayed . . . schedule 
of all activities, including 
Annual Meeting of Ameri- 
can Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers (to 
be held in Cleveland at the 
same time) . . . everything 
focused to specially inter- 


And the Established 
BUYING GUIDE 
of Entire Industry; 
















Few 


- 


est HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING’S reader audience — con- 
tractors and engineers. 


You Should Immediate cover-to-cover reader interest — for 
Display Your Entire Line! entire editorial content and ALL advertising! 


2. Complete Directory Section (annual feature, 












If you make any product used in commercial, indus- sixth year) ... classifying all products required in 
trial or large building ar conditioning, or for — large building and industrial air conditioning, heating 
scale heating or industrial piping, the January number and piping projects . . . names of all manufacturers 


of HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING is 
a “natural” for you. It will pay you to use liberal space 
—use color—show your complete line. 


(advertisers prominently dotted) ... listing all trade 
names ... the ONLY RECOGNIZED Buying Guide to 
this great air conditioning, heating and piping market. 
Books will be out two weeks before the Cleveland 


Show opens. First forms close December 10. To se- Selling power for 12 months!to come! This 
cure choice positions, smart advertisers are reserving Directory Section gives January HEATING, PIPING 
space NOW! & AIR CONDITIONING permanent value. It will 


BEST OF ALL—REGULAR SPACE RATES APPLY! be referred to constantly throughout 1940. 
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its Very Size and Appearance 
Will Be an EVENT! ... 


AMERICAN ARTISAN’S January issue — the 
great advertising PLUS VALUE of 1940! 


PLUS!—Big Show Section on Special Tinted 
Stock, giving AMERICAN ARTISAN’S reader 
1udience a Complete Preview of the International 
Heating, Ventilating & Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition at Cleveland, January 22 to 26—covering all 
activities of special interest to 
warm air heating dealer-contract- 
ors ... list of exhibitors showing 
products for the residential mar- 
ket ... what they will display... 
programs of all meetings, includ- 
ing Annual Meeting of National 
Warm Air Heating & Air Condi- 
tioning Association (scheduled for 
Cleveland the same week). 


In short, a “‘where to go’’ and 
“what to see” guide, in 
which there will be 100°, 
cover-to-cover interest. 


PLUS! — Complete Di- 
rectory Section (annual fea- 
ture, eighth year). It will 
classify all products used 
in residential air condition- 
ing and warm air heat- 
ing, in small commer- 
cial cooling, and in 
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( 1940 as “WHERE TO BUY” 
Reference — 
: 7 
sheet metal work .. . name all man- Do It Right-- 


ufacturers (advertisers prominently dotted) 
... list all trade names. 














Use Liberal Space! 


How about YOUR products used in domestic air con- 


This Directory serves an entire industry of dealer- ditioning, warm. air heating, in small commercial 
contractors, wholesalers and manufacturers. It is cooling, or in sheet metal fabrication? Will they be 
their ACCEPTED Buying Guide... proved in eight adequately displayed in January AMERICAN 
successive years to be complete, accurate, reliable. ARTISAN—the “Show-Window” of the industry? 
Every day of 1940—all through next year—your THEY SHOULD BE! Employ sufficient space to 
advertising in January AMERICAN ARTISAN show your entire line — color to get attention. ii 
will be helping you MAKE SALES. Books will be in the mails about January 15. First if 


forms close December 20. Already a record number 41 


Ain deeny tm ae eee eee pages of space are reserved. We suggest you act NOW! i 


features which make AMERICAN ARTISAN each 
month a 4-to-1 favorite in the residential field. BEST OF ALL—REGULAR SPACE RATES APPLY! 
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tion; you can use your brother’s ten- 
nis racquets for snowshoes; but there 
ain’t no substitute for Good Old Pax!” 
—we'll have to confess we’re a little 
weary of belly-laughs. It would be a 
relief to listen to a Fuller Brush man. 


Our More Whimsical Co-workers 
Worth Steel Company — whopping 


Sheared Steel Plate . . and ‘good’ isn’t 
good enough. Nor is any superlative 
quite sufficient to express its metal- 
lurgical excellence, its all-around qual- 
ifications for fine performance.” OK, 
copywriter, suggest to the Sales Man- 
ager that he hitch up his salesmen to 
a load of melons, you’ve sold us. 
Timken Detroit Axle Company—a 
baby up-ending in his bathinette— 
“The rear of the year—Timken 2- 


big illustration in color of a darkie 


kid spreading his teeth over a slab of Speed Axle.” And they say radio 
dripping watermelon—‘“Good? Mere comedy is corny! 

words can’t express it! We're trying Lebanon Steel Foundry — “Fair 
to tell you how ‘good’ is Worth Wind—Fair Tide, Sailor! There’s ad- 


In Most Publications, Advertising Looks For Buyers 


BUYERS LOOK 


Nees ——EE 


FOR 


IT IS DIFFERENT: 
Its primary aim is to furnish as complete, authentic service 
to its Upper Class PAID Clientele as reference guides which 


Not merely a vehicle for advertising 


have no advertising and depend solely upon commanding paid 
subscription—This explains its 3169 advertisers. 

Paid Circulation—A.8.C. Member 
Initial Sub., $15.00; Renewal, $10.00 
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In Thomas’ Register 
ADVERTISING 








Largely alone, it pre- 
sents advertising 

(any product) to 
intending buyers at 
the buying moment 
- the time when 
Trade Papers, Direct 
Mail, etc., 


if ever, in evidence. 


are rarely, 


And often when no 
one outside the or- 
ganization knows of 


the intention to buy. 








TOP CLASS-American Industries 


Included among its users: 
In the over $10,000,000 class 


More than 1,700 
In the over $ 1.000.000 class 
More than 5,000 all their 


In the over $ 100.000 class 
More than 10,000 
gap FOR EVERY - 1— 
OTHER, 100 PA) 


WHICH PAYS 
$10.00 FOR 


More than 


chasing Guides, Directories 


Purchasing 
ordering, and paying the substantial 


After receiving various other Pur- 


Collec- 


tive Catalogs, etc., sent them free of 
charge, they satisfy the preference of 


individuals, by 


price of Thomas’ Register. 


ANYTHING 
THOMAS’ REGISTER. 


FOR AN} 


See full circulation details in A.B.C. Audit sent upon request. 





Out of Thomas’ often means out of mind, 
at the Purchasing moment 
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venture waiting for you, Sailor Lad, 
off there across the Seven Seas. Guan- 
tanamo, Hankow or Singapore — 
wherever the swift greyhounds of the 
Navy carry the Stars and Stripes, you, 
and 50,000 others like you, will be 
there, too, keep the watch behind the 
guns.” Magazine: IRON AGE. 
Worth Steel Company (again) —il- 
lustration of two Ubangi sisters with 
distorted lips and skulls—‘Flanged 
and Dished Heads” is the caption. 
This month’s perpetrator of the 


“four aces” gag is Baker Bros., Inc. 


Meat Show 


An illustration of a naked or near- 
naked woman is usually evidence to 
us of a punk ad—such as the one on 
Roper Rotary Pumps which uses bath- 
ing girls to introduce copy which 
starts: “Put them where you will . . 
give them the toughest spot in your 
plant . . operate them at top capacity 
day in and day out.” 

Then American Engineering Com- 
pany shows a gal zippering up her 
corset to demonstrate “ease of hook- 
up,” referring to the simplicity with 
which a Hele-Shaw Pump can be con- 
nected. 

But, believe it or not, here are two 
“flesh” illustrations we can see justifi- 
cation for. A boudoir scene helps 
Scovill Manufacturing Company to 
portray the wide variety of the metal 
products it makes. There is a small 
halftone of a girl at her vanity table, 
and a bigger picture is a drawing en- 
largement of the scene in the halftone 
which emphasizes the metal pieces 
which Scovill makes. A smart method 
of explaining Scovill’s broad scope of 
metal-working. 

The other is in an American Rolling 
Mill Company ad. It’s a girl stepping 
out of a show cabinet which happens 
to be made with Armco Galvanized 
Sheets. 


How NOT to Do It 

Perhaps some of you have been tak- 
ing our advice too religiously. Ever 
preaching the doctrine of the “how 
to do it” approach, we have probably 
neglected our duty in pointing out to 
you that merely putting “How to” in 
front of a headline is not enough to 
make it a good one. It’s like pointing 
your blunderbus in the right direction 
and then finding out that your powder 
is wet. 

This matter came to mind when 
reviewing one of the summer’s issues 

















of Modern Packaging, and what with 
the N.I.A.A. Conference stuff, we 
got behind the calendar a. bit. 

The Gardner-Richardson Company 
(in the aforesaid M.P.) starts off 
“How to make women more SHELF- 
CONSCIOUS of your package” 
(which is somewhat an obvious and 
probably oft-repeated headline for this 
magazine, but OK). There’s a big 
“smiling-man” illustration fading into 
a store scene, a2 woman customer con- 
templating the shelves. The man is 
saying ““Women go a lot by appear- 
ances! And appearance begins back 
in the board and carton plants.” 
Well, we haven’t moved much yet. 
Then there’s the woman saying “This 
brand looks best to me! The carton 
is so bright and fresh-looking.” Even 
supposing she did say that (which 
takes some first-class supposing), 
where does it get us—there’s nothing 
different yet than a million other M.P. 
ads. (You’re welcome, Mr. Breskin.) 
Now the subhead: “Specify Gardner- 
Richardson Engineered-Precision Car- 
tons—give your product greater eye- 
appeal, greater buy-appeal.” Well, 
that’s something, but “Engineered- 
Precision” is a pretty vague hook, 
and we’re afraid the reader has got off 
the bus before reaching the part about 
how G-R checks boxboard for thirty 
factors every fifteen minutes of pro- 
duction and about some of the special 
engineered-precision carton boards they 
get out. 

Next—‘How to get rid of a com- 
pany skeleton!” which opens with: 
“All too often, alas, sales campaigns 
fall short of real success because of 
a company skeleton. It happens in 
the best of firms. And all too often, 
that skeleton-in-the-closet is your 
package.” It being a packaging maga- 
zine we were reading, we can’t say 
we were much mystified by what the 
skeleton was. And so the ad goes on, 
emptily, about F. N. Burt Company’s 
half-century of experience. 

“How to save $100,000 in Put- 
ting Over a product!” is a stopper 
that the rest of the ad (as often hap- 
pens) doesn’t live up to. W. C. 
Ritchie & Co. would have us know 
about a transparent package they 
made up for a shoe company. Thirty- 
five per cent of the dealers ordered on 
sight, which is swell, but . . “We be- 
lieve we can safely say that it would 
have required at least an additional 
$100,000 in dealer and consumer pro- 
motion to put across the same shoes 


with their sales features hidden by the 
familiar and commonplace shoe box.” 
If the customer had said that, OK. 
Otherwise, a good ad. 

“How to deliver the goods today” 
is just a copywriter’s feeble gag (or 
a feeble copywriter’s gag) to make an 
excuse for an illustration, which hap- 
pens to be trucks. “Your packages 
are your delivery fleet. And, like a 
smart store’s fleet, they have a double 
duty —” and soon. That’s just edi- 
torializing, and Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company certainly must have some 


selling facts on hand that would re- 
lieve the copy man of a burden upon 
his imagination. 

Finally, Monsanto Chemical pro- 
vides some preachment of its own 
under the title “How to mold your 
personality,” starting “Into the con- 
tainer goes a product that has an in- 
dividuality all its own—that’s why 
every man’s business is different. How 
to reflect that personality —” and so 
on. Our goodness! It’s the MAGA- 
ZINE’S job to sell the IDEA and 
JUSTIFICATION of better packag- 








THE PLACE AND THE TIME 
FOR EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
TO INDUSTRY! 





Started 
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(Member 
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"THE PLACE" . . . because IEN reaches more than 51,000 active 





plant operating men in the larger plants in all industries. 


“THE TIME" 


service, this essential 51,000 buying group use Industrial Equipment 
News to keep posted on new industrial products and to look for 


because, due to IEN'S specialized setup and 


their current production and operating needs. 


"EFFECTIVE" . . . because with the above approach it produces 


tangible productive advertising results at a cost of only $79 


to $85 an issue for standard representation. 


PROOF? . 
DETAILS? 


More than 375 advertisers in November. 


. . Write for the "IEN PLAN." 





THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 461 8th Ave., New York City 
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ing—it’s the advertiser’s job, we'd say, 
to prove “how to do it best my way”! 


Headlights 

Because the headline is the front 
door to the ad, it’s important, and we 
think you'll appreciate having us save 
up a few good ones for you to shoot 
at. We warn you, however, that we 
disagree with advertising tradition in 
claiming that the perfect headline is 
NOT the one about the duchess which 
(if we reported it here) would keep 
this magazine out of the mails. On 
the contrary, we feel that the headline 
should be a true sample of what there 
is in the message below; if, just to 
attract attention, you promise more 
than you can ever deliver, your cus- 
tomers, like the carnival crowd who 
paid a quarter to pass through the 
“‘mysterious” door out onto the street, 
are going to be sore. 

“Even the ladies like to save horse- 
power” is used by Aluminum Com- 
pany to introduce the story of alumi- 
num’s adaptability for closures that 
can be easily removed. 

“How to penetrate a ‘subway 
plum’ ” takes advantage of a peculiar 
occupational term describing a type 
of irregular rock obstruction found in 
excavating. The copy sells the ability 
of National Steel Pipe Piles to pene- 
trate dificult sub-surface conditions. 

“They outlive the bookkeeper” is a 
novel slant referring to the fact that 
Cleveland Drives (Cleveland Worm & 
Gear Co.) 
have been fully depreciated. 

“Daily Special: Slightly Damaged 
Eyes . . $14.60 ea.” and “The High- 
est Priced Man in Industry . . his eyes 
cost over $37,000,000 per year”— 
are reasonable and striking and well- 
based approaches in the excellent 


>>> 


operate long after they 
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American Optical Company campaign. 

“Xanti Shawinsky wanted a Rhom- 
boid Crystal” is a case study by Cellu- 
loid Corporation which depended upon 
some very funny words to attract 
attention. Xanti Shawinsky designed 
the Pennsylvania State exhibit at the 
Fair—a rhomboid crystal was some- 
thing that had never been heard of 
before. 

“Drilling a Hole in 320 Lbs. of 
High Explosive” (Rotor Tool Co.) . . 
“30 Steam Hammers Raced Against a 
Coming Flood” (Inland Steel Co.) 
“705,000 Pounds of Impact” (Tor- 
rington Company) . . and “Pasteur- 
ized Fish to Speed Production” (Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Co.) 
—lead off interesting case studies as 
interesting case studies should be led 


off. 


Once Over Lightly 

One of Republic Steel Company’s 
orchids to the Warner & Swasey copy- 
writer handling the “worker relations” 
campaign of which an excellent exam- 
ple is “The History of Two Men and 
Their Machines.” 


John has been operating the same turret 
lathe for twelve years, making bronze 
bushings. He can turn out only 16 a 
day. His scrap loss is excessive because 
his machine was built in a day when mod- 
ern tolerances were unheard-of. His cost 
per finished piece is high, accuracy of his 
product uncertain. Both combine to put 
John’s employer in a bad competitive posi- 
tion, force him to quote lower prices, put 
him out of the running with products of 
modern accuracy. That makes John’s job 
uncertain, threatens the very existence of 
John’s company. And at the end of the 
day, John is worn out with the physical 
strain his machine puts on him. 

Joe operates a 1939 Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathe. He, too, makes bronze 
bushings. He turns out 65 a day, with 
practically no scrap loss at all because of 
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the greater speed and accuracy of his ma- 
chine. Joe's cost per finished piece is low, 
his work is accurate to a remarkable de- 
gree. This puts Joe’s employer in a better 
position to get and hold business, and get 
better prices because of dependable accu- 


racy of product. Joe's job is therefore 
safer. And at the end of the day, Joe is 
fresh, ready to enjoy an evening with his 
family, because a modern Warner @ 
Swasey is so much easier to operate. 


Very clever handling of a dual ap- 
proach—employe and employer. And 
refreshing (for an ad like this) is the 
way it headlines its moral. 


“So What?” And the moral is: 

New Warner & Swaseys make jobs as 
well as products, they cut non-productive 
waste, they improve employe relations be- 
cause they are easier on the operator, they 
aid all industry because they cut costs and 
so broaden markets to make more goods 
available to more people. 

Copywriter: Kenneth W. 
Akers, Griswold-Eshleman 
Company, Cleveland agency. 

One of our biggest gripes is the ad- 
vertising manager who slashes a blue 
pencil through the word “cheap” and 
substitutes that unsatisfactory word 
“economical.” Doggonit, “cheap” is 
a good, honest word meaning you 
don’t have to shell out much dough. 
“Economical” makes it sound as 
though you only “hope” so. The fact 
that “cheap” has another and less 
favorable meaning has nothing to do 
with the case. If a word has general 
usage in ordinary language (and isn’t 
vulgar) and if it is the best word to 
use to express what you mean and if 
the sense of the sentence leaves no 
chance for considering the other mean- 
ing, we say use it. Our congratula- 
tions, then to Invincible Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, for the headline 
“The Cheapest, Most Practical Way to 
Clean Your Plant.” 

A written complaint from a reader 
who didn’t believe an advertisement 
(most of them are too disgusted to 
write) led to an interesting ad in the 
case of one advertiser who wasn’t ex- 
aggerating. The reader was a Taylor 
Stoker user who was not getting the 
low steam costs mentioned in the case 
history ad describing another user’s 
experience. American Engineering 
Com pany’s answer was that the prod- 
uct has been so improved since the 
complainant bought his stoker that 
such low costs are in truth a reality. 
Both letters were published in the ad. 

Of all the pronouns to use in ad- 
vertising, the best is “you.” If you 
start your sentences with that little 
three-letter word, you can’t help get- 
ting your message stated in its best 
form—in terms of the reader’s inter- 
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MR. SPACE BUYER: 


Fully appreciative of the difficulties surrounding your task of selecting the proper ad- 
vertising media which will give your company the best coverage for the money expended, we 
are addressing this message to you to help you simplify this task to some extent. 


With many good publications available and the tendency of one publication to over- 
lap the field of another, the busy space buyer has a real problem that requires almost the 
wisdom of a Solomon in analyzing the strong or weak points of each publication. 


Taking these facts into consideration, what we would suggest is simply this. If you wish 
to gain the attention of the men who purchase or influence the purchase of equipment or 
supplies for STEEL PLANTS, the most economical and direct method of advertising contact 
is through the pages of BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT—“The Engineering Author- 


ity of the Steel Industry”. 


Make up your mind on this one point and the 
problem of selecting a paper to cover the steel pro- 
ducing industry will be virtually eliminated. 








Blast Furnace and 








has more paid circulation 
among operating and en- 
gineering executives in 
Published by the steel industry than any 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. other business paper 


A.B.C. A.B.P 

















“The Engineering Authority of the Steel Industry” 
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/, Broaching 


est. As Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration does in this copy: 

You'll be glad to know that our new 
l-inch filter—now ready for general dis- 
tribution—will save as much as 30% on 
filter replacement costs with no loss in 
operating efficiency! 

This filter, called the No. 1 Dust-Stop 
Filter, is designed especially for use in 
supervised installations where filters are 
changed regularly. And here's how it 
saves you money: 

You know from experience that our 
2-inch filter loads heaviest in the first inch 
of the pack. When that first inch gets 
dirty, you have to replace the whole 2-inch 
filter. The No. 1 Filter ends this waste. 
The front half of every two-inch depth is 
now a filter by itself. You throw oa the 
front inch away. And since this l-inch 
filter costs you 30% less than the 2-inch 
one, you save $3 on every $10 formerly 
spent on filter replacements. 


That’s graceful, yet well-paced 
and forceful copy. We wish all 
you gents would write as well as 
George Gribben, Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York agency. 

Here’s an analogy that we approve. 
Head- 
WELL 


Illustration: a pan of bacon. 
Your 
Copy starts: 


line: “Is Wiring 


DONE?” 
Take a good look at a simmering strip 
of bacon and you'll see an accelerated dem- 
onstration of one of the major causes of 
wire failure. Notice how quickly it loses 
its rubbery flexibility, shrinks, crinkles and 
even becomes crisp, dry and brittle if you 
give it too much heat . and remember 
that the same thing happens to _heat- 
exposed wiring if it isn't insulated with 
heat-resistant asbestos as Rockbestos is. 
Cincinnati Shaper Company repro- 
duces an ad of a Dutch customer who 
featured his Cincinnati Press Brake. 
“In Goringchem staat een pers!” is 
about as revealing as some of the 
others in English we read last month. 
“3 Years on a Diet of Crushed 
Glass!” is a belting headline that is 
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not about Goodrich, but is so much in 
the Goodrich manner that we wonder 
whether New York Belting & Packing 
Com pany is smart or not in coming so 
close to its competitor’s style. 

We like the Colonial Broach Com- 
pany ad entitled “The Shop Makes the 
Sale—by Broaching.” Copy is in the 
form of a letter as follows: 

Dear Jack: So you think you're a sales- 
man! Listen, that long-run order wasn't 
sold by your salesmanship. It was sold 
right here—IN THE SHOP. 

That three cents a piece saving is what 
did the trick and you don’t even know 
how we did it. The old man didn’t want 
to buy any new equipment, but when I 
showed him the Colonial cost figures on 
running the parts off on their “Dual Ram” 
Broaching Machines, he actually broke 
down and fished out a cigar. 

What's more, he’s given me a go-ahead 
on re-tooling tue odd-lot line. Wait and 
see what happens to your rejections now. 

We're going to start every part off by 
broaching either the I.D. or the flats. 
That's where most of our trouble has been 

not getting uniform accuracy off the first 
operation. 

I'm going to the Cleveland Show to look 
over the Colonial line. With all their 
standard broaching machines, they ought 
to have just the job for us. If you're 
down that way—on your so-called “sales” 
calls—I figure you owe me anyway, a 
couple of drinks. ; 

And keep out of my hair after this. 
Yours for real salesmanship, Bill. 


Bill is Athel F. Denham of 
Denham & Company, Detroit 
agency. 

Because the industrial buyer is a 
seeker of information, the method of 
attracting the reader can be different 
from that used in consumer-type ad- 
vertising which must woo the reader 
away from Fannie Hurst or Mr. Moto 
or Harry the Horse. So sometimes 
it’s smart to tell the reader right at 
the start what kind of hay you’re 
peddling. We'd think a paper mill 
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buyer who happened to be interested 
in belt fasteners at the moment would 
sooner be stopped by a Flexible Steel 
Lacing Company ad headed “Belt 
Fasteners for Pulp and Paper Mills” 
than by some too-clever-for-words so- 
called “stopper.” Of course, the ad 
must be good from there on, too, but 
you can’t sell em until you get ’em 
to look first. 

Ohio Brass Co. leads off: “What 
about Automatic Coupling?” 

Kennedy-Van Suan Mfg. Co. opens: 
“When it comes to vibrating screens 

* It’s a good way to pick out your 
most receptive-at-the-moment market. 

It seems to us that for many pur- 
poses, “figures” make the best copy, 
particularly if they are figures based 
not just on what may be a particularly 
favorable set of circumstances but on 
conditions which are representative of 
what amy buyer can expect. Carbo- 
rundum Company promises: “You'll 
Want ‘Carbofrax’ in your Furnaces 
when You Look at These Figures”; 
then, in big type, explains: “10% to 
30%—that’s what you save on fuel. 
10% to 50%—that’s how much you 
increase production. 100% to 500% 
—that’s how much longer ‘Carbofrax’ 
lasts.” None of these figures is proved 
(make a note of that, Carborundum), 
but it’s a good start. 

Other Goodrich divisions do OK, 
too. “Let me show you how a little 
glass marble can slash your battery 
costs” leads off an aggressive piece of 
copy on the Goodrich Truck Battery. 

LaSalle Steel Company’s “Stress- 
proof News” is another “house organ” 
published as a magazine insert, and it 
takes its place as one of the best. It 
has newspaper-style format, and these 
headlines are indicative of its sales- 
minded editorial policy: 

“Manufacturer Finds New Bar 
Steel Assures Longer Wearing Shaft.” 

“Saw Firm Tells of 11c Savings per 
Spindle.” 

“Flywheel Bolt Production Stepped 
Up 889%; Tool Life Increased 13 
Hours.” 

“Case Carburizing Eliminated! Tests 
Prove New Steel’s Wearability.” 

“Eliminates 3 Straightening Opera- 
tions on 18” Rack.” 

Copy gets down to business. Typi- 
cal is: 

How the use of a new steel increased 
the service life of one of his most vital 
parts was recently disclosed by a prominent 
manufacturer of refrigerating equipment. 


The part is a compressor shaft, on which 
unusual demands for wear are made. 


(Continued on page 75) 
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GET ACQUAINTED win ‘MEAT PACKING’ 


1/3 of the Food Field — It’s an Industry in Itself 


So that you may be fully informed on this important market, what it buys and its 
buying habits, the extent of its operations and other facts you should have in the 
preparation of a sales campaign, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has prepared 
“MEAT PACKING,” an attractive 20-page brochure which is yours for the asking. 
From it, too, you may learn of the more than two hundred manufacturers of indus- 
trial equipment and supplies who have used the pages of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for years to put their sales stories before the buying power of the 
Meat Packing Industry. Nearly one hundred advertising agencies, including the 
leading industrial agencies of the country, who have placed space in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER for their clients, are likewise listed. 

The complete story of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER—how it has served the 
industry for more than forty-eight years, reaching concerns that do 99% of the 
industry’s business—is also included. 

“MEAT PACKING?” is file-size. Send for your copy today and keep it handy for 
ready reference on this important and highly active market. 


“ 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


@ 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois ‘i 
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We are on our way to having an air armada such as this nation 


SS has never seen. But long before this fleet takes shape chemists 


— — and chemical engineers are working to produce the new super 


fuels which will be necessary. 


H F R F in these pages of |. E. C. our readers 
/ 
find an expertly written account of the new hydro- 


genation methods which engineers are using to pro- 
duce high octane aviation fuels. With these fuels, 
planes will have much greater takeoff horse power. 
This means greater pay loads of bombs or peaceful 
freight as the case may be. Once more the team 
work of chemist and chemical engineer is scoring 


marked progress in industrial development. 


Pages like these—120 to the issue—are our regular 
offering. Our authors waste no time with superficial 
descriptions of buildings or plant. They get to the 
basic engineering and chemical facts. They write not 
of opinions but of work done and buttress their 
findings with the detailed tables by which the plant 


man can check the authors findings. 


Process industries men have voted their preterence 
for these fact packed pages—with subscription dol- 
lars and with continued renewal of subscriptions. 


With more than 20,000 subscribers at midyear we 


continue our long time record of subscription leader- 
ship. A subscription rate of 87.46% shows that our 
subscribers like what we offer and come back for more. 


Advertisers will find our readers a discontented 
lot—ready to investigate and use new equipment 
and new materials to carry out their plant opera- 
tions. A close tie-up with the fact packed pages of 


1. E. C. will reach the leaders in these industries. 


INDUSTRIAL « * * * * * « 
and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


330 West 42nd Street + New York City 


© 





Camera and news report on 
The Chemical Industries Expo- 
sition in the mail right after the \ | 
exposition closes. A News Report \e > 
while it is Still News. High Ad- haan 
vertising Value—Limited Forms! 
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Make It Easy to 
Find Representatives 
® A PHONE call from an industrial buyer 


seeking the local address of an advertiser in a 
national business magazine, which he was unable 
to find in the telephone book, emphasizes the 
lost sales opportunities which occur in such 
cases, and the need for making it easy for pros- 
pects to contact local representatives. 

Numerous advertisers take pride in including 
in their copy a long list of branches or cities by 
which they indicate a representative is available. 
Checks made of some of these signatures have 
disclosed that either the advertiser was putting 
on a good front, or where he had no direct 
branch or company office in the cities listed, he 
had neglected to buy a telephone listing for his 
representative, or have one provided. 

It is obvious that where representation is by 
an agent operating under his own name, such a 
listing is invaluable. If it cannot be provided 
through other channels, the advertising manager 
should consider it a necessary part of his adver- 
tising program to make his efforts complete. For 
unless a prospect who has been aroused to the 
point of action by an advertisement has no other 
choice of the kind of product featured, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that his interest will chill 
solid when he finds himself unable to make con- 
nection with an indicated representative and 
then forget the whole affair. It is poor economy 
or foresight to handicap the power of advertising 
in that manner. 

It is similarly desirable to include the address 
and telephone number of a local representative 
or branch office on all direct mail or sales letters 
going into his territory so that the reader may 
act on his impulse to communicate at once with 
the man with the least possible effort. 

Always make it easy for the customer to buy 
—they’re too hard to get into the mood to handi- 
cap their desire. 


Plan for More 
Traveling in 1940 


® NOW is the time, while budgets are in the 
making, when every advertising manager should 
lay his plans for traveling in 1940. Traveling 
should be budgeted as definitely as publication 
and direct mail programs. What management 
of a progressive business would tolerate a sales 
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manager who sat in back of his desk all year and 
never got out into the field with his men to feel 
the pulse of the trade? And where his men talk 
with hundreds, the advertising manager’s mes- 
sages are delivered to thousands, which empha- 
sizes in like proportion the need for advertising 
men to get into the field and learn what the con- 
ditions are so far as they may influence the effect 
of their advertising. Travel more in 1940! 


Codperate in the 
Coming Censuses 


®@ ADVERTISERS can help themselves a great 
deal by doing all possible to aid the Bureau of 
the Census in the several censuses it will make 
beginning Jan. 2, 1940. Upon the completeness 
of these surveys depends how useful they will be 
to advertising and sales managers in planning 
their campaigns. 

As has been announced, there will be a census 
taken of the population of the United States and 
its territories, in which connection the first cen- 
sus of housing conditions of the nation will be 
made. The latter will be of special value to all 
who sell building materials and equipment. 

Next year also is the time for the regular bien- 
nial census of manufacturers for the year 1939, 
as well as for the census of business and service 
establishments. These two activities are of direct 
interest to all industrial marketers. Mailings of 
schedules and basic information on these projects 
will begin immediately after the first of the year, 
and advertising men would find it to their ulti- 
mate advantage to urge their own companies and 
as many others as practicable to report requested 
information as completely as possible. 

Business need not hesitate to give full infor- 
mation to the census inasmuch as Acts of Con- 
gress make it unlawful to disclose any facts, 
including names or identity, from census reports. 
These laws are strictly enforced and only sworn 
census employes can see returned statements. 
Data collected are used solely for preparing in- 
formation concerning the nation’s population, 
resources, and business activities. Census reports 
cannot be used for purposes of taxation, regula- 
tion, or investigation. 

With such security, there is no reason why 
every business should not codperate wholeheart- 
edly in an activity that can develop information 
which may be so useful in their sales and promo- 
tional activities. 
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EFFECTIVE...because it reaches the men who specify 





MACHINE DESIGN is the publication through 
which your products can be “sold” directly to 
original specifiers of parts, materials, methods and 
finishes. 

Every copy of MACHINE DESIGN is sent to a 
designer, a chief engineer or a design executive. 
Every copy is compiled, written and printed with 
but one aim in view . . . that specifiers of parts, 
materials, methods and finishes for machinery may 
have before them up-to-the-minute factual infor- 


mation on design. 


MACHINE DESIGN is read today for technical 
guidance in the design of machines for tomorrow. 
If your product has a place on any type of ma- 
chinery, your primary sales job is acceptance by 
MACHINE DESIGN offers the most 


direct route to those men who specify . . . the men 


designers. 


behind the scenes who seldom see salesmen and 
who write the original instructions covering the or- 


ders you are seeking. 


For Readership jn the Right Places, use 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A Penton Publication 


110 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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Penton Building 
CLEVELAND 


520 N. Michigan Ave 
CHICAGO 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Textile Industry in 

Increased Activity 

@ THE textile industry, which regu- 
larly operates on a higher basis than 
business in general, is receiving its full 
share of increased activity, which 
means increased use of equipment and 
supplies, under the impetus of world- 
war conditions. All branches of the 
industry are enjoying an_ increased 
rate of operations with noticeable im- 
provement in goods prices. Statistics 
on September and October operation 
when available will undoubtedly show 
greatly improved activity. 

Textiles already are experiencing a 
revival of export business, particularly 
in the Latin American countries. 

The textile industry has become 
definitely modernization conscious. 
Increased activity along with higher 
costs resulting from increased wages 
effective Oct. 24 unquestionably pro- 
vide additional incentive for the in- 
stallation of modern and more efficient 
equipment and the increased use of 
regular and special supplies. This 
situation is reflected in reports of lead- 
ing textile machinery and equipment 
manufacturers that their problem 
nowadays is one of delivery. 

As one of the country’s essential in- 
dustries, textiles stands to share greatly 
in the anticipated expenditures of the 
Federal Government during coming 
months and this will tend to provide a 
stability and continuation of activity 
to offset that portion of current opera- 
tions that may be based on specula- 
tion.—Rospert W. Pur, Editor, 
Cotton. 


Effect of War on 
Electrical Industry 
@ IMPROVED output has been gen- 


eral throughout the country and ap- 
pears to follow the trend of better 
business conditions. Probably less than 
20 per cent of this increase can be at- 
tributed directly to conditions arising 
out of the war. 

Because of increased output, con- 
struction budgets for next year are ex- 
pected to be higher, ranging all the 
way up to 100 per cent and averaging 
in the neighborhood of thirty per cent. 
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To some extent, construction sched- 
ules have been advanced, sometimes as 
much as two years. In general, how- 
ever, this is not the case. It is believed 
that the program indicated of increas- 
ing budgets will be ample to take care 
of growing demand of the present or- 
der. The estimated budget, therefore, 
for next year will be the largest of 
any year since 1930. 

A considerable volume of orders has 
been placed for new generating equip- 
ment. Many of these orders have been 
planned for some time, but have been 
released as soon as load conditions in- 
dicated the extent of probable new 
peaks. A number of other orders are 
expected to be placed before the end 
of the current year. 

Bookings of electrical manufactur- 
ers have increased from ten to more 
than 200 per cent. Not all manufac- 
turers, however, have noticed such 
substantial increases. Some supplies, 
such as wire, appear to have had a 
sharper rise in volume than others. 
Average indicated appears to be around 
thirty-five per cent. 

Manufacturers are not inclined to 
accept orders from foreign govern- 
ments for war munitions. The policy 
will be to confine their operations to 
serving their regular business. A lim- 
ited number of manufacturers indi- 
cated that where foreign orders can be 
made a part of regular production or 
will not disturb regular production, 
they will be accepted—S. B. Wi- 
uiaMs, Editor, Electrical World. 





Several Give Views 
On Public Relations 


“The high-sounding phrase ‘Public Re- 
lations’ in business is nothing more than 
good morals and good manners,” C. C. 
Carr, Aluminum Company of America, 
told a luncheon meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club last month. He was one 
of three speakers who discussed the sub- 
ject: “Debunking Public Relations.” 

John F. McMahon, Mellon Institute, 
asserted that there has been much mis- 
understanding and many mistakes in de- 
veloping proper public relations by busi- 
ness. He outlined the essential basis of 
such a program as being a knowledge of 
what people think of the company, the pur- 
suance of fair policies, the enlistment of the 
whole organization to seek goodwill, hav- 
ing a part in community affairs, and the 
presence of sentiment in business. 

Carlton C. Ketchum, Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod and Grove, Inc., described the duties 
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Ruth Succeeds Knisely 
at Republic Steel 


Chester W. Ruth has been pro- 
| moted to director of advertising of 
| Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- | 
land, succeeding Stanley A. Knisely | 
who recently resigned to become | 
| executive vice-president of Associa- | 
| tion Business Papers, Inc. Harold | 
H. Oldham has been named assis- | 
tant director of advertising. 
Mr. Ruth became advertising | 
manager of United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration in 1926, following several | 
| years of newspaper and advertising 
| agency work. When that company 
| merged with Central Alloy Steel 
Corporation he was named assistant | 
| advertising manager of the new 
combination. In 1930, he became as- 
| sistant advertising manager of Re- 
public Steel Corporation and in | 
| 1936 he was appointed assistant ad- 
vertising director of the company 
and its subsidiaries. 
Mr. Oldham joined Republic 
| Steel in 1931 and has been man- 
ager of the copy and production 
| departments since 1937. 
l 





of a publicity man and said: ‘Public 
relations is a court of first resort. The 
business that does not speak out is counted 
out. Every business needs public relations 
because every business needs to make and 
to hold friends among employes, cus- 
tomers, stockholders and the general pub- 


lic.” 


Chirurg Gets Nashua 


James Thomas Chirurg Company, Bos- 
ton agency, has secured the account of the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H., converters of paper 
products. The account includes also the 
advertising of the Nashua Package Seal- 
ing Company, Inc., a subsidiary. 


Blair Joins "The Iron Age" 


Robert F. Blair, formerly with Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, has joined the advertising 
staff of The Iron Age in the Cleveland 
office. 
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SUGGEST A NEW USE FOR 





PRACTICAL 
\ IDEAS } 


“100 wea 25 area NS wee | 1D ae 


Rhinelander Paper Company has recently developed a remarkable new product consisting of 
laminated sheets of pergamyn. Unique translucency coupled with practical printing qualities 
endows LAMILUXE, the new product, with characteristics found in no other material. Unlike 
glass and other fragile materials, translucent Lamiluxe is sturdy yet very light in weight. Printing, 
folding, cutting, scoring and other processing costs are comparable to those associated with 
ordinary paper. To date this product has won high favor for jumbo replicas, transparencies, 
illuminated dials, back lighted displays and lamp shades. 


$$ $ § 


There should be countless applications of Lamiluxe where backlighted translucency is essential 
or desirable and where material costs must be kept at a modest figure. We want to ascertain all 
these undisclosed uses and therefore are offering cash awards for the most practical commercial 
uses suggested to us by industrial manufacturers. 


$$ $ § 
What useful purpose will translucent Lamiluxe fill in your own business? Your suggestion may 
win for you a substantial award. To individuals sending in the most helpful ideas, we will 


extend awards as cited above. Of course you'll want to see samples. These are ready for you. 
Write us today as this suggestion contest closes on December 3lst, 1939. 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY 
RHINELANDER «© WISCONSIN 
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---AND REACHES YOUR METAL-WORKING 
BUYERS EVERYWHERE AT LESS THAN A QUARTER CENT PER MAN! 


Milwaukee, famous for its beer, is famous for its 
metal-working industry too. 159 plants, 68,200 
workers (average), 158,600 motor hp.—that’s 
Metal-Working Milwaukee, biggest producer 
in all America of many products of metals. 
Twelfth in population, Milwaukee stands sixth 
among industrial cities—a tremendous market 
for you. What do you know about it? 


To help answer that question, we've just com- 
pleted our second survey of the city. Results are 
being incorporated in “Your Metal-Working 
Market in Milwaukee,” a 12-page booklet ready 
the middle of this month. First of a series, it lisés 
all metal-working plants, showing number of 
employees and motor horsepower. Then it goes 
on to show how 13 typical plants buy machine 
tools, machinery, small tools, accessories, sup- 
plies. Key buyers are shown too, by name. 


To round out the picture, we're showing 
American Machinist's coverage, plant by 
plant, man by man. Two years ago, in an 
earlier survey, American Machinist was 
shown to reach 93% of Metal-Working 
Milwaukee. Now, that coverage has risen 
to 96%, on a basis either of workers or of 


MACHINIST 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
330 W. 42nd St. 








A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 








horsepower! Every one of the 25 largest plants 
is covered, 43 of 55 medium-sized ones, 57 of 
the more-active and more-influential small plants. 


You'll want a copy of this selling handbook to- 
day. A return coupon is attached for your con- 
venience. Don’t miss this opportunity to make 
a detailed study of Metal-Working Milwaukee, 
sixth among American industrial cities! 


Send for Your 
Copy of this 
Booklet... 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
330 West 42d St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


] Please send me a copy of your booklet “Your Metal-Working Mar- 


ket in Milwaukee.” 


[_] Please send me later surveys in this series. 




















ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Analyzing an 
Advertising Program 


I am “on the pan” with my adver- 
tising this year. Management ap- 
proved my plan and budget; now it is 
rather critical upon inspection of the 
program to date. 

If you can find time to criticize my 
procedure as shown by the attached 
pamphlets and the following data, I 
would sincerely appreciate it. If my 
plan is faulty, I want to be the first 
to suggest corrective measures. Here’s 
the situation: 

1. Product... power equipment 
selling for $4,500 to $10,000 per unit. 

2. Market... about 3,500 contrac- 
tors and county engineers who will 
buy this year. 

3. Sales budget... $1,000,000. 

4. Advertising budget...1.8 per 
cent (most of which is spent during 
the summer months). 

5. Competition...most of our 
twenty-five competitors have generally 
comparable products at slightly lower 
list prices than ours, most of whom 
build a wider range of sizes than we 
do, none of whom offer a greater va- 
riety of models. 

Most manufacturers in this field 
offer one model in each of five to fif- 
teen sizes. We offer eleven models in 
the four small or portable sizes. This 
fact gives us something “exclusive” 
and around it we are building a stor) 
that this is an age of specialization. 
We specialize in portable sizes and 
offer a wider selection of models for 
specific types of work in these sizes. 
We also should (and do) know more 
about building these sizes than some 
other manufacturers because we've 
built them for twenty years or more. 

Now ... have I a selling idea in my 
plan? Is the execution satisfactory to 
you? Do you think the business paper 
copy is interesting, readable, likely to 
be remembered? What criticism can 
you offer? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In your business paper advertising 
we like your emphasis on the distrib- 
utors, as this is always appreciated by 
them. We like your short copy, and 
the figures of men talking; particular- 
ly in your smaller advertisements, as 
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that is about the only chance you have 
of getting these ads read. 

You are driving away at the eleven 
different models and this is certainly a 
good plan; but it might be of addi- 
tional help if you could indicate that 
the eleven different models fit eleven 
different types of situations and name 
the situation or types of work, so that 
a manufacturer with any one of these 
conditions can save money with your 
equipment over the use of any stand- 
ard line. 

The copy in the conversations is set 
in all caps. We would recommend 
caps and lower case for easier reading. 

In the case of your full page adver- 
tisements, you have brought out effec- 
tively the idea of specialization. A 
most critical observer might question 
as to whether your general illustrations 
were powerful enough to make a per- 
son want to read further to determine 
the application of the point you are 
making. This question, however, can 
be asked of a large percentage of all 
advertising. 

It takes more volume of advertising 
to put over what might be termed the 
indirect appeal of your full page ads. 
For this reason, with a very limited 
number of advertisements, it might 
pay you to consider so-called obvious 
advertising, illustrating a difficult job 
done by a special model, and then in 
the sub-head indicating that there are 
eleven models for eleven special situa- 
tions; and going on of course to ex- 
plain that if you have the equipment 
that is exactly fitted for a certain 
type of work, you will develop the 
lowest possible costs. 

Your company name in reverse is 
nicely done, but all the names of your 
different products super-imposed tend 
to confuse it so that it does not stand 
out clearly. Try to avoid this. 

Your green folder for direct mail 
work is particularly applicable because 
in this you have fully developed your 
point pictorially and in the headings. 
If one were to strain to criticize the 
green folder from a distance, two pos- 


sible criticisms might be in line. One, 
that the inside heading features the 
“manufacturer who specializes in the 
size you want,” rather than the model. 
Second, the illustrations might be 
touched up smoother, or original 
photographs made clearer, getting a 
more vivid idea of power and strength. 

Sometimes this can be developed by 
making one very large and powerful 
looking and then having the other 
model illustrated in a smaller way to 
prove the point of the broad line with 
many models for particular purposes. 

We like your little mailing boxes 
with the matches because they are dif- 
ferent and contain a splendid adver- 
tisement of your equipment. This is 
the first time we have seen a real hook 
tied in with the match idea in the 
form of the carton and the return 
card. The return card and message 
wrapped around the two boxes of 
matches and placed in the neat carton 
makes a splendid low cost mailing and 
forms one of the best types of direct 
mail advertising. 


How to Secure Distributors’ 
Interest in Advertising 

We are very active in codperating 
with our distributors. A broad gen- 
eral advertising campaign on our prod- 
ucts forms the background, with spe- 
cial distributors’ campaigns and other 
practical helps for their direct use. 

It seems to us, however, that there 
is definite lack of interest in our adver- 
tising on the part of the distributors’ 
salesmen. They have so many other 
lines that it is difficult to secure their 
attention. Do you know of any suc- 
cessful plans that have proved helpful 
in overcoming this situation? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

One large firm, as reported in a cur- 
rent publication, has induced its dis- 
tributors’ salesmen to read company 
advertising by giving every dealer a 
portfolio of advertisements, offering 
prizes for best answers to the follow- 
ing: 

1. List in order of preference the 
three best advertisements. 

2. Tell the reason for first choice. 

3. Quote what you believe is the 
best sentence in the best ad. 

4. Make any comment you wish. 

§. Give your employer’s name. 

6. State what your work is. 

7. Select your free gift. 

8. Sign your letter plainly. 

About eighty per cent of the 1,500- 
odd distributors’ salesmen are said to 
have entered the contest. 
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Textile World 
does the bal- 
anced publish- 


ing job required 


by the textile 


industry from 
every angle—ed- 
itorial, circula- 


tion, advertising. 





No I] of Textile World’s 1939 
o * 


bulletins to the advertis- 
ing fraternity —to give you high-spots of 
the textile field, and of Textile World, 
“the industry’s most useful magazine”— 























....in planning your copy 
campaign for Textile World, 
these are the 


Four 1940 
Feature Numbers 


which suggest special copy to 
fit into the character of their 


editorial treatment. 


FEBRUARY 


Annual Review and Forecast Number 


An annual feature issue which Textile World readers always look for- 
ward to with great anticipation. Highlighting the developments of the 
year that has past, forecasting the probable developments of the year 
ahead, it lends itself ideally to copy which reviews accomplishments, 
and announcements of new or improved products. 


APRIL 


Annual Knit Goods Show Number 


Published immediately before the annual Knitting Arts Exposition 
in Philadelphia — giving readers advance details of exhibits at the 
Show with extra distribution at the Show itself — 

This issue not only offers an opportunity to use Invitation copy for 
advertisers who have exhibits, but will represent Textile World and 
all its advertisers at the Show. 

It’s a “natural” too, for knitting mill installation copy. 


SEPTEMBER 


Annual Rayon “Year Book’? Number 


The whole textile industry is keenly interested in rayon progress — 
so much so that these annual Rayon Year Book Numbers of Textile 
World which bring the industry up-to-date on trends and developments 
have become issues of vital importance to every mill man desirous of 
keeping-in touch with what has happened and what is happening “in 
rayon.” The rayon copy “cue” is naturally suggested for this issue. 


NOVEMBER 
Annual Mill Engineering Check-Up Number 


Each November, Textile World brings the textile industry a Mill Engi- 
neering Check-Up opportunity — an opportunity of checking up on 
what’s new in practically every thing which makes up the mill engi- 
neering division of textile manufacturing. 

And to advertisers in this issue it offers an ideal opportunity to show 
mill men how their products or services fit into any requirements which 
a “check-up” of individual mill engineering practices may diselose. 

All of these issues, while containing the editorial matter needed to do a 
real job on the special features referred to, will at the same time be 
“regular” issues in every sense of the word. 

Together with all of the other issues of the year they provide a year- 
round opportunity to strengthen your position in the textile field — to 
increase sales to one of the country’s major markets. 


Publication “Details,” on Request 


World @ 


PUBLICATION 
New York, N. Y. 


© Textile 


A McGRAW- HILL 
330 West 42nd Street 
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Yes, when the world. It is read by the men who 
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word goes out plan, the men who specify, and the 
tobuy,andeven men who buy. If you want your mes- 
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decision to buy place at the right 
has crystallized, The Iron Age works _ time, place it in 


for its advertisers. It gets there first |The Iron Age. It 





—is there first — ahead of the sales- will get there first. 


men, yours as well as others. This is a 
’ eh The needs of the metal working in- 
particularly true in times like the P : 
dustry are enormous It is ever in 
present when buy- ; 
search of new and improved products 








ing conferences : 
; and sources of supply. And it recog- 
are being held : 
nizes The ‘Iron Age as its key publi- 
where you least 





cation, the primary source of news 
suspect, 





and information for buyers and sellers 


For The Iron Age is an outstanding alike. When the ev RCHASING 





FIRST with the big industrial buyers word goes out to era 
of materials, supplies and equipment buy, Iron Age ad- 
in The United States as well as else- vertisers get there 


where throughout the metal working first. 
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BY SPECIAL DELIVERY 
To THE Eprror: You have my name 
down to receive a copy of the Market 
Data Book Number of INpusTRIAL 
MaRKETING when published. As I am 
eager to get my copy as soon as pos- 
sible, I wonder if it would be possible 
for you to send it special delivery? 
If so, I should appreciate it very much. 
Harry D’ALMAINE, 
Manager Business Research, Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Co., 
Irvington, N. J. 
~~ 3 we 


IT'S ON THE WAY 

To THe Eprror: I believe that my 
subscription to INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING will not expire until September, 
1940. However some correspondence 
regarding the new 1940 Market Data 
Number have come to my attention, 
and I want to be sure that I receive a 
copy of this book. The Market Data 
Book Number is an exceptionally fine 
volume and I would not want to miss 
it. Will you kindly have your office 
check to see that I get my copy as 
soon as possible. G. R. THOMson, 

Advertising Department, 
Walworth Company, New York. 
. = © 
IT COSTS MONEY TO 
DRESS THESE WOMEN 

To tHe Eprror: We inserted an ad 
in the Oct. § issue of The Iron Age 
for our client, Worth Steel Company, 
which we believe is a little unusual 
for such an industrial advertiser (see 
accompanying proof). 

We were able to borrow a very 
high priced costume and some very 
expensive jewelry in order to take the 
photograph which was used in the ad. 
The outfit on the model is worth over 
$500, and the jewelry which she is 
wearing is valued around $6,000. At 
the time we took the picture, we had 
on hand for use over $15,000 worth 
of bracelets, earrings, etc., but used 
only the amount mentioned above. It 
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was necessary for us to have guards 
on hand while the photograph was 
being taken. 

We took several candid shots of the 
procedure as we were going along, and 
[ am sending these to you thinking 
that perhaps you might find space for 
them in your picture page, as you 
sometimes run such illustrations. 

A. T. BAHEL, 
Secretary, R. E. Lovekin Corporation, 
Philadelphia. 
— a 


THEY FLY THROUGH 
THE AIR 

To THE Eprror: We learned several 
years ago that if we could get a cus- 
tomer or prospect into our plant and 
show him first hand our ability to 
serve him . . . we had a much greater 
chance of selling him Master motors. 

We tried to interest these prospects 
in trips by train to Dayton but with- 
out much success. We bought a Stin- 
son cabin plane and had better suc- 
cess. But many men are still “skittish” 
about flying with unknown pilots in 
private planes. 





Recently we started scheduling trips 
from various parts of the country in 
regular airliners with regular pilot, 
co-pilot and stewardess all spe- 
cially chartered for a full day’s trip. 
Sounds expensive and is, but so far 
the results have justified the expense. 

A man who buys or specifies motors 
for use in his company’s own factory 
for use on the machines which his 
company builds, is very much inter- 
ested in every advantage he may ob- 
tain for his company. But such a man 
is a very busy man and to get him to 
spend two nights on a Pullman and a 
day away from his work so that he 
can have a close look at a supplier’s 
plant and organization, is a very diffh- 
cult job. When he can, however, 
leave home in the morning and be 
back in time for dinner, and in the 
meantime spend the day with Master 
in Dayton, one big barrier to bringing 
the customer into the plant has been 
removed. Add to this the comfort and 
safety of travel in one of the big mod- 
ern airliners complete with its regular 
crew and he’s definitely interested. 

It isn’t any “day off for a free ride” 
that attracts such men, either, but a 
business-like curiosity and the desire 
to see and learn more that may help 
them in their jobs. 

W. R. CLEMENTS, 
Vice-President-Sales Manager, 
The Master Electric Co., Dayton, O: 
7, VF F 
FACTORY COOPERATION 

To tHE Eprror: You might be 
interested in some of the things we are 
doing to codperate with the factory. 
For example, we take certain pieces of 
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@z From The Desk Of The Ad Man— 
To The Points Of Big Buying! 


EFFECTIVE READERSHIP DELIVERS THE MESSAGE— 


Hundreds of manufacturers of parts, materials and fin- 
ishes are using PRODUCT ENGINEERING advertis- 


ing to deliver their sales messages directly to the points 
of big buying. 


And they are getting results! 


A thoroughgoing editorial job and a peak in paid circu- 


lation (now over 9,900) are giving advertisers great 
readership value. 


Proof of the effectiveness of this readership is the fact 
that manufacturers of parts, materials and finishes 
are placing more advertising space in PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING than ever before. As of November, ad- 


vertising volume was 20% ahead of 1938—3% ahead of 
the biggest previous year, 1937. 
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THE ADVERTISERS GET RESULTS! > 
In the January, 1939 issue of PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING, The William D. Gibson Co. ran a one-half page. 
This advertisement appeared in the back-of-book sec- 
tion and carried a coupon in which they offered free, 
a slide rule and: instruction book for figuring spring 
characteristics. In May, they had already received 1400 
replies to this ad — a few still coming in each day. Proof 
of how thoroughly PRODUCT ENGINEERING is read 
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advertising and imprint them “This 
is a sample of the work we are doing 
to help sell more of the products you 
make. Your suggestions will be wel- 


comed.” These pieces of literature 
are then distributed to the men in 
the factory who have anything to 
do with the manufacture of the equip- 
ment covered by that piece of promo- 
tion. The foremen are enthusiastic 
about this program, as it creates closer 
codperation between office and factory. 
C. D. DAVENPORT, 
Advertising Manager, Union Steel 
Products Company, Albion, Mich. 
ese 9 
PEPPING IT UP 
To tHe Eprror: Our advertising 
appears only in the industrial magazine, 
The Foundry. The advertising in that 
publication is very dull and stodgy. 
For that reason, we have adopted a 
somewhat informal note to insure that 
our copy would at least be read. See 
the enclosed proofs. 
N. J. DUNBECK, 
Eastern Clay Products, Inc., Eifort, O. 


vvy 
A LETTER TO INACTIVE 
CUSTOMERS 
To tHe Eprror: I am attaching 


copy of a letter that our company has 
been using to bring around customers 
we have not heard from for a consid- 
erable length of time. 


With the letter we also enclosed a 
very simple return post card. It was 
merely a Government card with the 
necessary information mimeographed. 

The results obtained from this let- 
ter have been encouraging, and we 
are passing this information on to you 
for whatever it might be worth. 

J. Weiss, 
Advertising Manager, The W. W. Sly 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 


NOTE TO A CUSTOMER WHO 
HASN'T PURCHASED SLY EQUIP- 
MENT FOR SOME _ TIME 

Cleaning house, especially in our busi- 
ness—been in it since 1874, you know— 
usually results in the uncovering of data 
we had no idea existed 

And sure enough, we came across some 
files that had been marked “DEAD,” with 
a tab on the outside of the file drawer 
marked “Customer satisfied—no further 
worries.” Well, frankly, we are worried 
to think that we haven't had an order 
from you since you purchased some Sly 
equipment a few years back. 

We must assume that the equipment 
worked out to your complete satisfaction, 
else we would have heard from you. 

Since the time of your last purchase we 
have developed a highly efficient dust fil- 
tering system, our Sly blast rooms have 
undergone considerable improvement, our 
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tumbling mills and blasting equipment 
have been designed to steam right along 
with the streamline age, our engineering, 
manufacturing and sales facilities have all 
been geared to give you a most efficient 
and economical solution to your problems. 

We sincerely hope that your business 
has fared well over the past few years, 
and that the time is ripe when we can 
again lend our assistance with some up- 
to-date Sly equipment. 

In any event, we want to hear from 
you again, want to know how your busi- 
ness is, and want the opportunity to send 
you up-to-date information on our line. 

Just check any of the items on the en- 
closed card, send it along to us, and we 
will give you the information promptly. 

Cordially yours, 

THe W. W. Sty MANUFACTURING Co., 
F. A. Ebeling, General Sales Manager. 
- =e V 

O.K., GO AHEAD 

To THE Eprror: We should like per- 
mission to reprint the seven “Factors 
which Influence Product Selection” as 
given on page twenty-nine of your 
March issue. This would be repro- 
duced in our sales publication which 
has a circulation of 150 copies. 

L. B. GAwTHROP, 
Advertising Manager, Electric Service 


Supplies Company, Philadelphia. 


- 


. 
Who Has Figures 
On Value of Reply Cards? 


To tHe Eprror: There probably 
isn’t any four or five men that will 
agree on the value of letters, reply 
cards, circulars, and planned cam- 
paigns. 

I have been reading lately some ar- 
ticles which mention that return 
cards do not pay their added cost. 
This is quite forcibly brought out on 
page fourteen of your February is- 
sue. Looking at this from the pure 
standpoint of cost of the cards re- 

(Continued on page 83) 


Industrial 
expositions 








Nov. 13-14. American Veneer Package 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
804 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Nov. 13-17. National Hotel Exposition, 
New. York. 221 W. 57th St., New 
York. 

Nov. 14-17. National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, The 
Town House, Los Angeles. 228 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


Nov. 15-16. American Management Asso- 
ciation, Production Conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Nov. 19-22. National Industrial Traffic 
League, Palmer House, Chicago. 450 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 4-9, 1939. Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Dec. 7-9. National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
14 W. 49th St., New York. 


Dec. 8-9. National Standard Parts Asso- 
ciation, Sherman House, Chicago. 140 
United Artists Bldg., Detroit. 

Dec. 11-16. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago. 

Dec. 13-15. Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Mfrs., Netherland 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 1422 N. Market 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Jan. 16-18, 1940. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 415 Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., St. Louis. 

Jan. 22-26. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Box 430, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Jan. 24-25. Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 501 R. 
A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 2. American Road Builders 
Association, International Amphithe- 
atre, Chicago. National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 19. National School Supplies & 
Equipment Association, Palmer House, 


Chicago. 307 Shop Section, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 
Feb. 19-22. National Paper Trade Asso- 


ciation of the U. S., New York, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York. 

Mar. 26-29. Tenth Annual Packaging Ex- 
position and Conference, Hotel Astor, 


New York. American Management 
Association. 

April 21-25. American Water Works 
Association, Phillips Hotel, Hotel 


President, Hotel Meuhlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo., 22 E. 40th St., New York. 

May 1-3. Petroleum Industrial Electrical 
Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
Box 2412, Houston, Texas. 

May 3-10. American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago. 

June 18-20. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 54 N. 
Main St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
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Do Murdered Sales 


HAUNT 





It’s not always the sales they muff that give your 
salesmen the wim-wams. It’s the sales that are 
knifed after they’ve done a good job! 

Too often some inaccessible executive, or a shop 
employee, or a man in the field will know more 
about your competitor and he’ll squawk till he gets 
what he thinks is the better buy. 


USE THIS A.B. P. 


By advertising in the A.B.P. publications that are edited 
for the men your salesmen can’t reach, as well as those 
they can, you can cultivate all of the buying powers in 
virtually every field you sell. 

Just check the audited, paid-circulation statements of 
any A.B.P. publications edited for any markets you sell. 


Your Salesmen ? 


HELP THEM KEEP ORDERS 


ALIVE! 


Only by cultivating all of the people who influence 
sales in your markets can you hope to reduce the 
mortality rate of sales. Get your story to the men 
your salesmen can’t reach. Talk to them in terms 
of their own self-interest; through business papers 


that talk their language. 


GHOST-GETTER 
You'll quickly see how they can help you get your story 


to the men your salesmen 
can’t reach .. . how they 
can help you to banish 
the ghosts of murdered 


sales. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


Highest editorial standards 
and publishing integrity 


Ab? 


369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


@LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUED 








Proved reader interest in 
terms of paid circulation 








[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


N.1.A. A, Clinic Reports 


aration for sales meetings, the prepara- 
tion of charts, preparation of multi- 
graphed copies of one kind or another, 
and of graphs. . . . We prepare all of 
the sales portfolios, keeping them up- 
to-date. We enter into market 
research that is necessary. We started 
with one stenographer, now I have 


four working in my office besides my- 
self. In order to carry on programs 
of extra activities, it is necessary that 
we, as advertising men, have the con- 
fidence and the coédperation of our 
sales managers and our managements; 
in this way we can secure the help 
to enable us to put our time in on 
general policies . . . our assistants then 
can carry on the details, a problem 
which seems to be worrying a great 
many industrial advertising men.” 





Tying inwith Sales 
Selling Advertising to the 


Sales Force... And Tying in 
the Advertising With Sales 


(For those selling direct to industry) 


Leader: J. L. Rosenmiller, York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corporation, York, Pa. Co-Leaders: 
Harry Neal Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & Co.., 
Chicago, and William E. McFee, American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
@ ONE method of inducing the sales 
forces to use advertising is by making 
them members of your advertising de- 
partment, and not ex officio members, 
Richard P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Com- 
pany, asserted. Make them conscious 
of the part they can play in increasing 
the effectiveness not only of their use 
of advertising but of increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the advertising itself. 
In preparing 1940 advertising, seek 
the advice of the various departments 
in the organization it will help 
to put the program over with the 
management. Management can _ be 
sold on the program if it is convinced 
that it was made up of advice sought 
from all the departments in the or- 
ganization. 

One method of tying advertising 
into sales is accomplished by H. V. 
Mercready, Chemical Co., 
Garwood, N. J., by selling the sales 
force the idea that advertising is the 


Mangus 


“assistant salesman” to the man in the 
field. This term was first used in re- 
leases to the sales force about current 
advertising and then followed by a 
big barrage laid down on a slide film, 
presented at the sales convention, thus 
preparing the way for a series of fold- 
ers, reprints of ads, and other mate- 
rial for the sales force to present to 
their customers. 

James G. Kuester, Read Machinery 
Co., York, Pa., has developed a brief 
case as his method of tying adver- 
tising into sales. This contains fifty 
photographs showing pictures of the 
plant and the various types of equip- 
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ment manufactured. The first page 
features the owner benefits and me- 
chanical features of the equipment, 
and each salesman is given a rough 
idea of what these are and he is ex- 
pected to create his own sales talk 
around them. In addition, each sales- 
man carries with him a complete set 
of the company’s advertisements, bul- 
letins, catalogs, etc. These are indexed 
in a loose leaf binder so they may be 
kept up-to-date. 

To find out what magazines his 
company’s customers were reading, 
Neal Baum, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago, sent out two types of 
letters in a survey of reading habits, 
one going to the executives, men 
upon salesmen did not call, 
and another to those upon whom 
the salesmen did call. The survey 
proved that his company was adver- 
tising in the magazines that were be- 
ing read by the men upon whom the 
salesman called on and by similar men 
in similar positions in other firms. 

Each year a complete list of all the 
publications used are sent to the sales- 


whom 





How Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany keeps distributors sold on its adver- 
tising program and gets them to use it was 
shown by J. M. McKibbin with a dramatic 
presentation at one of the N.I.A.A. clinics 





men indicating which products are 
advertised in them. This is followed 
up throughout the year with a series 
of advance proofs so that the sales- 
man can become acquainted with the 
advertisements before they appear in 
the magazines. 

In a questionnaire mailed to sales- 
men asking them about these advance 
proofs, sixty claimed that they studied 
them and only one replied in the neg- 
ative. To the question: “Do you 
carry them with you?” twenty-eight 
said yes, eighteen said no and the num- 
ber who did so occasionally was seven. 
To the question: ‘Do they increase 
your morale and pride?” fifty said yes, 
and twelve, no. Forty-one said they 
used them regularly in their sales 
work; twelve said no; eleven, only oc- 
casionally. 

In order to demonstrate to the sales- 
men the actual effectiveness and value 
of advertising, Mr. Baum made an an- 
alysis of inquiries received from some 
of the company’s advertising. Ninety- 
one inquiries were checked with com- 
mercial ratings which showed that 
thirty-eight per cent had good, sub- 
stantial ratings and the inquiries were 
of real value. An analysis of forty- 
six inquirers showed that sixty-three 
per cent were in the management 
group and thirty-seven per cent in 
the production group. 

The inquiries were followed up 
within forty-five days with a letter 
from an outside research organization 
to find out what action had been 
taken and forty-six per cent replied 
that they had either purchased the 
equipment or intended to; fifty-three 
per cent said they would not purchase 
and gave no reason, or that the pur- 
chase depended upon certain outside 
influences, i. e., the action of a super- 
intendent or a general manager. Some 
were interested only in specifications; 
others were just inquiring about price; 
and still others wanted some data with 
no intention of buying. 

Advertising must do two things, 
D. C. Miner, E. F. Houghton Com- 
pany, stated: It must concentrate on 
seasons when the goods offered are of 
most interest, and it must also do a 
year-round job of keeping the com- 
pany and its products before the buy- 
ers. In speaking on the subject “On 
what basis can a company manufac- 
turing a variety of products estimate 
which products should be advertised 
during any particular month?” Mr. 
Miner declared that you cannot fol- 
low a sales curve except in specific in- 
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Your sales message in COTTON will reach the eyes of 
these buyers who are definitely interested in new and more 
efficient equipment and supplies—NOW. 


Featuring the latest news of modernization and efficient 
operating programs in the industry, it is natural that men 
responsible for the production of the textile mills of the 
country find COTTON best serving their interests. As shown 
by A.B.C. reports, more men actually operating textile mills 
and their departments, and more of the recognized ACTUAL 
TEXTILE MILL BUYERS (executives, managers, superintend- 


ents and heads of departments) read COTTON than any 
other textile publication. 


The textile mills are enjoying a seller's market and wider 
margins of profit are forthcoming. Many mills are putting 
their profits into new equipment in order to increase produc- 
tion and to put their plants on a more efficient basis. Mod- 
era equipment is a necessity in present-day textile manufac- 
turing—not only for greater production—but to offset in- 
creasing labor costs. 


COTTON'S coverage of the textile buying power can help 


you capitalize on Your Greater Sales Possibilities in the tex- 
tile industry at this time. 


OR iy iy 


Serving the Textile Industries 


A W.R.C. SMITH PUBLICATION GRANT BLDG -- ATLANTA, GA. 
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stances of seasonable or perishable 
products. There are two principal 
considerations that cause this seasonal 
advertising, the weather, affecting the 
sale, for instance, of unit heaters that 
are being advertised right now, with 
particular emphasis on them; and the 
perishable product equipment, used in 
certain industries such as the canning 
industry. Everybody is trying to level 
out sales curves and for that reason 
there is an increasing amount of pro- 
motion on out-of-season buying. 

“We should recognize at the out- 
set,”” continued Mr. Miner, “that there 
is a difference between concentration 
of sales effort by season and by ad- 
vertising by seasons. No prospect will 
read an ad and hurry to buy or to 
make inquiry. It takes a long, con- 
tinued promotion to imprint on the 
prospect’s mind the consciousness that 
a company makes products which he 
should use. 

“The recognition of a name is built 
up over a long period of consistent 
advertising and not by a one-time ef- 
fort at what may be the height of 
the buying season. 

“Advertising is more concentrated 
at certain seasons for what may be 
termed seasonal equipment. But this 
added emphasis usually takes the form 
of sales aids, sales promotion material, 
broadsides, leaflets, direct mail, and 
spreads, instead of pages in trade pa- 
pers.” 

Sales promotional material added 
to a background of year-round gen- 
eral advertising is the method suggest- 
ed by Mr. Miner as a solution for this 
problem. Often direct mail may be 
used because of its flexibility and se- 
lectivity, directed to small groups 
having varying buying seasons. 

In a company which makes a va- 
riety of products, Mr. Miner suggest- 
ed that the advertising department, 
after building its general program, 
should confer with the sales depart- 
ment heads at budget-making time, 
and pick out those items which require 
an extra seasonal promotion, and then 
complete the budget with allowances 
for these extra needs. It is necessary 
to know your industry’s buying habits, 
he advised. 

In closing, Mr. Miner emphasized 
that a man buys not because of a sin- 
gle ad or monthly campaign, but be- 
cause he is called on and advertised 
to the year-round. Selling may be 
intensified at the peak buying season, 
but advertising is an everlasting job. 

On the subject “Advertising-Selling 
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Coérdination Must Be Implemented,” 
William E. McFee, American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O., stated 
that he likes to think of his two hun- 
dred salesmen as advertising managers 
each in his own right. He related the 
story of how one of his salesmen be- 
came a “plant” for him. This sales- 
man sends him a copy of each letter he 
writes enclosing an advertisement to 
a customer or prospective customer. 
This letter is then reproduced and with 
the same advertisement is sent out to 
every other salesman in the organiza- 
tion with a memorandum “Here is 
what one salesman is doing,” without, 
of course, disclosing the salesman’s 
rame. 

Mr. McFee stated that they main- 
tain in each distrct office, subdistrict 
office and in the homes of the so-called 
detached salesmen, a complete binder 
containing all current company liter- 


They had to extend the mike 
when John F. Coakley, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., arose to taik 
during one of the clinics at 
the New York Conference of 
the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association 


ature with an interpretation of each 
piece not from the advertising divi- 
sion’s point of view but from the 
salesman’s point of view on what it 
can potentially do for him. In ad- 
dition a complete current file of ad- 
vertising is kept in these same places 
for the salesman to use at his discre- 
tion. 

To the question: “Where a group 
meeting of all salesmen or distributors 
cannot be arranged, which is better: 
A personal call by the advertising 
manager on each salesman; or a pres- 
entation of the program by mail?” 
Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, replied that personal 
contact is by all means the best way, 
but that since this is not always pos- 
sible, the written word can do a big 
sales job. Put your advertising 
in a portfolio, and make it self-ex- 
planatory. 





Making Exhibits Profitable 

at Trade and Industrial Shows 
Leader: J. F. Apsey, Black & Decker Mfg. 
Co., Towson, Md. Co-leaders: C. W. Ruth, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland; and P. 


Newton Cook, P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis. 


@ SELECTING the right shows and 
determining their relative importance; 
staging exhibits; scheduling personnel 
and responsibility; measuring and con- 
trolling costs and measuring and capi- 
talizing results were some of the sub- 
jects highlighted at this clinic. Answers 
to such questions as “Can’t we do 
something to cut the number of 
shows?”, “How can a small exhibit 
stand out?”, “Are souvenirs neces- 
sary?”, “Should the advertising de- 
partment take an active part?” 
brought to light many pertinent facts. 

On the subject of choosing the right 
show, R. H. Demott, general sales 
SKF Industries, Inc., and 


manager, 


president, Exhibitors Advisory Coun- 
cil, Inc., explained that his organiza- 
tion acts as a clearing house for manu- 
facturers desiring to know which other 
companies will exhibit at a certain 
show. If enough requests for infor- 
mation of this sort are received, a brief 
letter is written to interested manu- 
facturers asking them to express their 
opinion as to the forthcoming show. 
The replies will indicate the percent- 
age of those in favor and the percent- 
age not interested, and from these 
percentages the individual manufac- 
turer can determine for himself the 
probable value of participation in any 
particular show. 

One method to determine which 
show to enter is to measure its rela- 
tive importance, as it applies to one’s 
own markets, and then place empha- 
sis on those with the greatest poten- 
tialities, and those with the best rec- 
ord, P. Newton Cook suggested. 


Professionally promoted shows vs. 
those sponsored by associations were 
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ROARED SIR CHRISTOPHER, “WHAT DIVERS PROBLEMS ARE THESE ?” 


Sir Christopher Wren was a great 
architect . . . but he lived in a simple 
world. With a few building materials, 
with no shop-fabricated products, he 
designed St. Paul's Cathedral. . . and 


secured a niche in the Hall of Fame. 
+ 


Sir Christopher would have to grap- 
ple with even more problems today. 
His clients would demand hundreds 
of things he never heard of; control 
of light, sound, temperature, sanita- 
tion, ventilation, etc. To satisfy these 
demands, hundreds of manufactur- 
ershave made thousandsof products 
available . .. and the modern archi- 


tect must work with all of them. 


No easy assignment is it to keep 
abreast of the myriads of develop- 
ments in current building design. 
Today’s architect finds it possible 
only because progress in product 
development has been matched by 
progress in information services. 


One of these in particular, Architec- 
tural Record, is designed with the 
single idea of making it easier for 
manufacturers of new and improved 
products to work hand-in-hand with 
the architects who select and com- 
bine them into buildings. It is 
planned from page one on to deliver 
information via editorial content 
as well as advertising content, 


that will improve the relationship 
of these two all-important factors. 


Because Architectural Record con- 
centrates editorially on this type of 
information, it is voted the most 
“useful”? magazine in the field; it 
has the largest number of architect- 
and-engineer subscribers of any in 
the field; and it provides the most 
effective background for advertising 
up-to-date building products. 


Add to this the new life and new 
meaning that the unique Building 
Types section gives to advertising 
(send for details), and you’ll under- 
stand why purposeful Architectural 
Record is the book for number one 
position on your 1940 list. 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ¢ 119 WEST 40th STREET ¢ NEW YORK CITY 


F.W. DODGE 


{ 


CORPORATION 
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discussed. It was J. F. Apsey’s con- 
tention that a show well established 
and sponsored by a reputable associa- 
tion stands a better chance of giving 
desired value than a show put on by 
a promoter who is mainly interested 
in making a profit. 

Some valuable pointers were brought 
out on the subject of staging exhibits 
and how to make the most effective, 
profitable use of the small and large 
booths. Jack McLaughlin, sales man- 
ager, Beck & Wall Displays, Cleveland, 
stated that one should first fix a def- 
inite purpose for the exhibit, then de- 
termine what the job is that is to be 
done and adapt the products to that 
particular job. In other words, is it 
to be a sales job, an institutional prop- 
osition, or is it the purpose to intro- 
duce a new product? Animation in 
an exhibit should not be used, advised 
Mr. McLaughlin, unless it has a bear- 
ing on the product exhibited. Unless 
it does, it usually detracts from the 
story that is to be put across. 

Does the exhibit tell who you are? 
Dees it say what you have? Does it 
tell the prospect why he should buy? 
If the exhibit covers these three ques- 
tions, One can rest assured it will get 
results. 

Finding a unit that is more or less 
universal and flexible so that it will fit 
into the entire exhibit program over 
a period of a year or so is now the 
trend, Mr. McLaughlin _ reported. 
Spaces vary at different shows, some 
ranging around ten feet, some twenty 
and others thirty. To overcome this 
problem, it is advisable to get an ex- 
hibit that will work up into the larger 
display. This can be accomplished by 
using panels which can be removed for 
Where the ex- 


hibit space is increased, say from ten 


the smaller exhibits. 


to twenty feet, merely double up the 
exhibit by using two of them, a left 
and a right hand unit, with panels to 
fill if space is still left open. Where 
space is so great that neither one of 
these methods fills it, Mr. McLaughlin 
suggested the use of drapes, with per- 
haps a few additional display stands, 
etc. 

One manufacturer who usually 
spent $150 on each show, finally 
bought an exhibit that could be used 
at every one of his shows and al- 
though he paid $900 for this “built- 
up” exhibit, the cost per show ran 
down to $108, a saving of $42 on 
each show, and at the same time the 
exhibit was greatly improved. 

When a manufacturer buys a good 
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exhibit it should last him a long 
time. One advertiser uses his exhibit 
about twenty-five times a year and 
has used one exhibit five years. An 
exhibit can be kept in good condition 
by the expenditure of from $75 to 
$100 a year. It can be painted in a 
different color and in this way made 
to look more or less like a new ex- 
hibit. 

How to make a small exhibit stand 
out among a spread of large ones was 
further discussed by Mr. McLaughlin 
who stated that if the theme of the 
exhibit were kept simple, telling one 
story instead of trying to throw in 
a hodge podge of ideas, using color, 
lights, and motion where it would ap- 
ply, it would not be much of a prob- 
lem to put over a small exhibit. 


On the question of distributing 
literature, the best method is to place 
it on racks behind the seats where it 
cannot be picked up too easily by the 
passing throngs. It is much better to 
have one ask for a pamphlet and have 
it handed to him, it was pointed out. 


In exhibits of material that loses 
its identity when fabricated in an- 
other’s products it is best not to show 
any discrimination among the ac- 
counts using the material, and a wide 
range of uses, as well as a great variety 
of shapes and sizes should be displayed, 
together with complete assemblies of 
the products containing the material, 
one advertiser asserted. Engineers, it 
was pointed out, are vitally interested 
in designs used in fields other than 
their own. Thus completely assem- 
bled products in an exhibit present a 
cross-section of design ideas, as well as 
giving valuable publicity to the prod- 
ucts themselves. For those who are 
not able to visit such exhibits, one 
manufacturer merchandises the show 
by direct mail to the stay-at-homes. 


As for souvenirs, this question was 
argued pro and con, some declaring 
that it is wise for those attending a 
show to carry away with them some 
sort of a remembrance. The souvenir 
idea can run away with itself, Mr. 
Apsey cautioned, citing an example at 
one show where the situation got to 
a point where it was a struggle to get 
the most unique or sensational or 
bizarre souvenir to give those who 
walked down the aisle. This was 
finally done away with by the show 
management. Noise-makers are also 
taboo as they tend to cheapen a show. 

Souvenirs are a good thing if they 
relate to something in the exhibit, Mr. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY of Phila- 
delphia has long enjoyed a position of emi- 
nence in the electrical industry. Advertising 
has done its share in building its business. 
Promotion of Exide batteries in ELECTRICAL 
WoRLD was started before the turn of the 
century — and is still going strong. 

A. N. Dingee, advertising manager, puts it 
this way: “We have never questioned adver- 
tising. We have questioned media. ELECTRICAL 
WoRLD has been on our schedules for forty 
years. There can be only one reason. We feel 
that it helps us sell our product within the 


field of its influence.” 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE COMPANY of Cambridge, 
Mass., is another one of our pioneer compa- 
nies that has won — and maintained — an en- 
viable degree of success. Here, too, persis- 
tent and dominant advertising in ELECTRICAL 


Wor.Lp — half a century of it—has been a 


strong contributing force. 
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Here are two more examples of Electrical World advertisers who are doing it 


Arthur F. Lewis, advertising manager, makes 
this comment: “Simplex advertising has been 
a part of ELECTRICAL Wor LD for about 50 years. 
During that time the amount of space used 
annually has varied considerably with changes 
in business conditions, but 50 years of continu- 
ous advertising would seem to indicate our 
opinion of the value of ELECTRICAL WORLD as 
an advertising medium. 

“Our advertising in ELECTRICAL WoRLD has 
been designed primarily to prepare the way 
for our sales people. When properly supported 
by the other work of our advertising depart- 
ment it has done what it was designed to do 
and has made our selling easier and more 
resultful. It is difficult to evaluate the results 
of our advertising, but we know the results 


are there.” 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C 


No. 2 of a series of factual messages designed to demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING 
in a leading business publication will invariably produce worth-while results 






































































Just before a session of the New York Conference of the 
N.LA.A.: H. D. Payne, Chicago Molded Products Company; 
4. W. Fortey, Warner & Swasey, Cleveland; Herman L. Klein 
und N. L. Hanna, Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; and 
John J. Rowell, Guardian Electric Mfg. Company, Chicago 





Apsey suggested, such, for example, as 
a color sample, a small sharpening 
stone, etc. Too much attention is 
drawn to souvenirs where something 
unique is being given away and thus 
detracts from the exhibit itself and 
often creates ill-will if there are not 
enough souvenirs to go around. 

On the problem, “Should the adver- 
tising department take an active part 
in exhibits?”, a letter from one manu- 
facturer was read which recommended 
that this should be the case. This ad- 
vertiser holds a conference about two 
months before the and deter- 
mines exactly what products are to be 


show 


featured, offering suggestions as to 
demonstrations or features, and finally 
The 
manager is then contacted and he ad- 
vises who is to take care of the ex- 


working up the exhibit. sales 


hibit, limiting it to salesmen in the 
area immediately surrounding the city 
where the show is held. The advertis- 
ing department further controls all 
expenditures for entertainment and 
building the booth. A representative 
of the advertising department usually 
remains on the job to see that the 
booth is kept in order and that suffi- 
cient representatives are scheduled for 
attendance to give adequate service. 
The district sales manager is given 
jurisdiction over the men in the booth. 
C. W. Ruth recommended that 
where the exhibit is large and where 
a customer entering can not be given 
quick attention, a hostess seated at the 
entrance at an attractive desk with a 
telephone could be placed in charge to 
welcome everyone who entered and 
help locate the party whom the cus- 
tomer might wish to contact or keep 
him entertained until one of the sales- 
men is free to give. him personal at- 
tention. This practice will be instru- 
mental in preventing a customer from 
leaving the booth in disgust if he can 
not be given ready attention. 
Keeping an accurate control of costs 
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is one of the major problems which 
confronts exhibitors, P. Newton Cook 
asserted. It is advisable where pos- 
sible to obtain definite information 
from show managements and from 
this determine costs in advance. A 
survey covering the more important 
exposition cities in the country show- 
ing a comparison of prices has been 
worked up and a mimeographed copy 
can be obtained from Mr. Cook upon 
request. From this survey it was found 
that in the larger cities the prices are 
much the same. Trouble usually 
arises in the smaller shows in the 
medium sized cities where there is no 
control on electrical connections, 
cartage, etc. Labor, too, both in the 
large and small cities has created quite 
a problem. Union help has to be con- 
tracted for and no one outside the 
exhibit hall can be hired to do the 
work. It was explained that the rea- 
son no outside help is permitted is to 
prevent too many undesirables from 
running through the exhibit hall, be- 
coming general nuisances, stealing, etc. 


Make a detailed accounting of all 
expenditures, Mr. Cook advised. 
take notice of the costs of shipping 
materials, building the exhibit, chang- 
ing exhibits, the costs of samples and 
all others that might be incurred, in- 
ternally in the organization or out- 
side. compare these with records 
of other shows participated in, study 
them carefully for possible future 
economies. In that way an average 
cost per show can be determined and 





the cost held down more in keeping 
with the budget. 

Measuring and capitalizing the re- 
sults of exhibits has probably been the 
weakest link in this whole exhibit set- 
up, C. W. Ruth declared. . . If an 
exhibit does not help sell goods it is 
not doing its job, and it cannot justify 
itself unless it does sell goods. Some 
exhibits may be beautiful, attractive, 
clever and well balanced, but if they 
do not draw people into them they 
have not served their purpose. . . If 
the job of planning and creating the 
exhibit is done right, sales will ve 
made, or inquiries received that will 
eventually result in sales... A “sure- 
fire follow up system” is then essential. 

Results obtained from exhibits and 
how they can be measured is just as 
important as the results obtained from 
direct mail or business paper advertis- 
ing, F. L. Dewey, Graselli Chemical 
Company, Wilmington, Del., pointed 
out. Make exhibits pay or drop out 
of them. . . Shake hands with enough 
important customers or prospects to 
make it worth while to spend the 
money. . . develop enough profitable 
inquiries. 

The problem of “How to get actual 
orders at the show” was worked out 
by one manufacturer by having the 
products being sold in operation at the 
exhibit. This particular company sends 
from two to eight carloads of equip- 
ment to its show with the purpose of 
selling all of it while on exhibit, which 
usually is done. 





Performance Date 


Performance Data and Photo- 
graphs—How to Get Them 
and How to Use Them 


Leader: A. K. West, Climax Molybednum 
Company, New York. Co-leaders: Gustavus 
Sickles, Jr.. G. S. Photo Reports, Newark, 
N. J., and Forest J. Nelson, Macwhyte Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis. 


@ AT THIS session the subjects dis- 
cussed most were (1) the technique 
of obtaining information and leads; 
(2) using the name of the customer 
in the advertisements; and (3) secur- 
ing a release for copy and photographs. 

Securing performance data, Chair- 
man West explained, means getting 
the technical details assembled. First 
of all, he advised, establish contacts 
through the salesman, who will be 
found to be best informed and best 
equipped to get the sources of infor- 





mation lined up. Advertising men 
should go into the field with the sales- 
man and where possible secure the 
material themselves. The desired in- 
formation can be obtained without 
too much red tape in this manner and 
errors in copy can be avoided. 

To get the most usable data, me- 
dium sized organizations should be 
contacted. It is not likely that large 
organizations will be willing to give 
the information desired since in most 
cases they have their own publicity 
departments and are not particularly 
interested in getting additional pub- 
licity from companies furnishing them 
with equipment. Smaller companies, 
on the other hand, are more receptive 
and are eager to obtain all the public- 
ity they can get. 

When contacting a company for 
material or photographs, state directly 
that the information is for advertising 
purposes and that it is the purpose to 
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CUT YOURSELF A SLICK 


Breaking down the market for power and plant maintenance equipment into com- 
prehensible slices of digestible size is an accepted marketing procedure—1939 style. 


If you had been with investigators when they called on 491 typical power using 
plants to secure marketing information, you would know that: 


143 Works Managers 

216 Plant Superintendents 

290 Chief Engineers 

146 Purchasing Agents 

54 Maintenance Superintendents 





either specified the equipment to be purchased or were consulted in the purchase. 
That they operated 873 boilers of 179,893 boiler H.P. nominal rating; 36,968 motors 
totalling 224,032 H.P.; 2,736 pumps; 637 stokers, etc. 


And that INDUSTRIAL POWER was read by these buyers of equipment in 268 
plants—a batting average of .543—leading the league by 281 points—A tribute to 
sound circulation methods and effective, readable editorial content. ii 









*You are not interested in all these data, but ask any I. P. representative to 
show you the portion you are interested in. It may have some bearing on the 
most effective way to increase your sales in 1940. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 










“The Pocket-size Magazine AU Industry Reads” 


MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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F. H. Pinkerton, U. S. Rubber 
Company, New York, stand- 
ing, opens the clinic on direct 
mail for those selling direct to 
industry. Co-leaders were W. 
T. Towne, W. L. Towne, Ad- 
vertising, New York, and G. 
A. Brace, Ferranti Electric 
Ltd., Toronto. Another clinic 
on direct mail was held for 
those who sell through dealer 
and distributor organizations 


show how the material or equipment 
is helping do a good job. Tell them 
also that copy will be submitted for 
approval before it is used in any way. 
This will have a good psychological 
effect and will be instrumental in help- 
ing secure the desired data, it was 
pointed out. Use personal friendships 
wherever they might be available. 

The two most potent questions to 
ask when entering a shop are “Where 
do you use our product?” and “Why 
do you use it?” Usually in using the 
proper technique and tact answers can 
be obtained that will give the desired 
information. In getting performance 
data, it should be of such a nature that 
it can be translated into terms of dol- 
lars and cents, or percentages. The 
idea is to secure information which 
will show the superiority of one’s 
product over a competitor’s, although 
these data should be used in such a 
way that they will not reflect on a 
competitor’s products. 


One advertising manager stated that 
his company keeps a file of compli- 
mentary letters which are received in 
his office and these are used as a start- 
ing point in writing to the sales force 
for certain types of stories on some 
particular product and to inquire if 
photographs can be obtained. An- 
other advertising man gets valuable 
information from salesmen’s reports, 
following them up for details. Se- 
curing leads from inquiries for com- 
pany literature is another method. 

Keeping in contact through corre- 
spondence with special customers who 
are using the company’s products and 
through occasional personal calls will 
result in some interesting new develop- 
ments, was still method 
brought out for consideration. An- 
other was securing valuable leads 
through constant reading of business 
papers, these leads sometimes resulting 
in the very stories that are desired. 

Whether or not to use the name of 
the customer in company advertise- 
ments was discussed at great length. 
Co-leader Gustavus Sickles, Jr., felt 
that this was more or less a matter of 


another 
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However, 


a company’s own policy. 
much was said that indicated it was 


not a desirable practice. An instance 
was cited that where a customer’s 
name was used, the prospect is liable 
to say “Oh, John Jones! Well, they 
have a special set of circumstances. 
That does not mean anything to us.” 

One advertising manager indicated 
that it was better to use a blind lead 
and if the name of the customer was 
requested, it was merely a matter of 
going to the files for it. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Sickles 
that in the case of smaller companies, 
many of them almost make it contin- 
gent that you use their name because 
they are eager to get the publicity. 
Some companies believe that the use of 
a name is more forceful and still 
others contend that it is a higher class 
type of advertising not to divulge the 
name but merely to state, for instance, 
“In a large Eastern steel mill.” 

E. D. Kennedy, Copperweld Steel 
Company, Glassport, Pa., asserted that 
the effect is better if the specific 
identity is not mentioned in the copy 
or photograph. In using the 
customer’s name you are “crowing” 
over your competitor by saying “We 
got the order of that company,” he 
declared. 

One advertising manager had the 
experience of using a customer’s name 
only to find that the customer was so 
bothered with other salesmen it meant 
the loss of that particular account. 
Since then, copy, photographs, etc., 
are disguised so that no one can de- 
tect just which customer is being used. 

Another advertising manager has 


found it advisable to use customers’ 
names in order to show the number 
and types of new accounts his par- 
ticular company is securing. 

In referring to releases, Mr. Sickles 
outlined three types: 

(1) The ordinary photo release for 
the man that is recognizable in the 
picture, which should be obtained on 
the spot. 

(2) A statement release which al- 
lows the use of a statement, and also 
might include the use of a signature 
to be reproduced with the statement. 
This can be worded so as to permit 
slight changes consistent with good 
advertising. 

(3) A release for advertising pur- 
poses covering photographs and infor- 
mation pertaining to the products of 
the advertiser. In this release a stipu- 
lation can be incorporated whereby the 
plant superintendent or the owner is 
given authortiy to see the material 
before it is finally released for publica- 
tion. 

A warning was given concerning 
the necessity for a release on photo- 
graphs. Many instances were cited 
where companies were caused consid- 
erable amount of trouble and had to 
go to a great deal of expense merely 
because a proper release was not se- 
cured. 

All photographs should be stamped 
on the back concerning the release, 
Mr. Sickles advised. 

In a case where there are ten or 
fifteen people in a picture, the release 
of each individual should be secured. 
Every person signing must be of legal 
age, it was further cautioned. 

To avoid obtaining a release from 
some unreliable person, it was sug- 
gested that the publicity manager of 
the concern involved should be con- 
tacted. 

Securing a release often involves 
tremendous red tape and care and if 
any doubt exists in one’s mind as to 
its legality an authority should be con- 
sulted, it was agreed. 





Dublicit 


Publicity—How to Prepare It for 
The Trade Papers 


Leader: Guy Bartlett, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y.; Co-leaders: Dr. 
W. H. Easton, Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & 
Easton, Inc., New York; and Robert A. 
Wheeler, International Nickel Co., New York. 


The following observations were 
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gleaned from the report of this ses- 
sion: 

One very good written article, if it 
is timely, may be more valuable to a 
company and to the editor than a 
lot of general stuff which has no par- 
ticular bearing on the problem of the 
industry. . . . Any signed article sent 
to a publication which inspires the 
editor to write his own editorial com- 



























“STAINLESS STEEL 


was the big feature of the show!” 


At the “world’s fair of hospital equipment and supplies,” held in Toronto in 
September, Hospital Management's Inquiring Reporter covered the hundreds 
of exhibits of leading manufacturers and reported that stainless steel was the 
feature of the show. 

“The bright and rustless surfaces supplied by this material,” he commented, 
“explain the growing popularity of stainless. Several well-known steel pro- 
ducers, such as Republic and American Rolling Mill, had exhibits displaying 
new products made by fabricators who supply hospital needs. I would say 
that stainless was the big feature of this year’s show.” 

Hospital construction is now at a 10-year peak. Hospitals are volume buyers 
of scores of products in which stainless steel is employed — operating room 
equipment, room furniture, kitchen equipment, laundry equipment, etc. With the 
field unusually active, every producer of stainless steel can broaden his market 
by keeping its advantages before the hospital executives who determine the 
equipment to be used. They read Hospital Management. 

Send for a copy of the October issue reporting the Toronto convention. 
It may give you a new slant on stainless steel possibilities in the most active 
section of the great institutional market. " 


Hospital Management 


= ai 
Secuns The NewsandTechnicalJournalofAdministration } 4 


100 E. Ohio St., Chicago — 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Only Hospital Journal Member of Both A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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alph L. Towne, Surface Combustion Corporation, Toledo, 
tarts the celery around to Roy J. Hard, “Sweets Catalog 
rvice,”” New York; V. C. Hogren, Acme Steel Company, 
hicago; Howard W. Rose, The Buchen Company, Chicago; 
laude B. Riemersma, “Architectural Record,” Chicago; 
hauncey L. Williams, Sweet's Catalog Service," New York; 
nd T. K. Almroth. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo 





ment about it is a very desirable and 
valuable thing to the manufacturer 
that is better than the signed article 
itself. 


It is wise to state briefly the facts 
about the product without elaboration 
of any nature, and then allow the edi- 
tor to do his own expanding. . . . It 
is better to have the editor use ma- 
terial and get over ideas without using 
the company name so that it will not 
give the appearance that editorial pol- 
icy is being dictated. . . . Whenever 
an editor is induced to put something 
in his paper which does not come up 
to the standard of news, that publica- 
tion is being done a disservice. . . . It 
is bad practice to use the same mate- 
rial used in an advertisement as part 
of a news release to be published at 
the same time. . . . Release the in- 
formation first before it appears in an 
advertisement. 


The editorial service of the business 
paper is supplemented by informa- 
tional service rendered by the manu- 
facturer, who, in aiming to sell to the 
reader what he needs in his productive 
business, can provide a valuable source 
of commercial information. The lat- 
ter makes no claim to impartiality or 
comprehensiveness. Its object is to 
bring profits to the manufacturer, 
while the editor’s objective is to bring 
profits to the reader. The two ser- 
vices are and must always be kept 
completely distinct. 


Publicity for publicity’s sake has 
no place in business journalism; news 
has. . . . Every worth while publica- 
tion has its field pretty well outlined. 
It knows how it intends to service 
that field with articles during the 
future months. It has that field 
divided up into heads, or into divi- 
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sions, and from that program of edi- 
torial balance, you can readily see just 
what particular subjects the editor is 


interested in and which most likely 
will be accepted if you write on those 
subjects. 





Direct Mail 


Industrial Advertiser 


Leader: F. H. Pinkerton, United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York. Co-leaders: W. L. 
Towne, W. L. Towne Advertising, New York, 
and G. A. Brace, Ferranti Electric, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


@ THE PROBLEM of securing mail- 
ing lists held the spotlight at this 
clinic. Whether the salesman is a 
good source for securing a mailing list 
was discussed pro and con and brought 
forth the following observations: 

If the purpose of a campaign is to 
directly support the salesmen, they 
should be a good source of supply for 
the mailing list. 

Lists from salesmen usually are not 
uniform, often obsolete, and may 
carry names of people who are already 
well acquainted and friendly with the 
company. 

Where mailing lists are already 
available for such well-defined groups 
as say, architects, it is better not to 
take up the salesman’s time in the 
matter. Ordinarily, a salesman depends 
too much on his memory and does not 
keep a complete record. 

“In our business,” asserted Louis J. 
Ott, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
O., “salesmen are excellent aids in 
making a mailing list and in maintain- 
ing it, and we have been concentrat- 
ing on that system quite successfully 
for the last fifteen years. While it 
may be argued that salesmen alone 
cannot build a satisfactory mailing 
list, the fact remains that when 
checked against industrial directories, 
they have compared quite favorably 
from the standpoint of quantity, qual- 
ity and accuracy.” Mr. Ott further 
stated that the salesmen were given 
undivided responsibility for the mail- 
ing list and it could not be touched 
unless ordered by the salesman him- 
self. Even when customers request 
that their names be put on the mailing 
list, this is not done unless first ap- 
proved by the salesman. 

“When the system was first started,” 
Mr. Ott continued, “salesmen were 
educated regarding the importance of 
mailing lists, and we then made it 
easy for them to do their part.” 
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F. H. Pinkerton, United States 
Rubber Co., stated that his company 
has a mailing list of many thousands 
of industrial plants and individuals 
with names and titles, all classified, 
every one of which was secured dur- 
ing the last five years from salesmen 
in his organization. 

On the subject of titles, a vote of 
those present revealed that they are 
not generally used on addressing 
stencils. 

Direct mail promotion is only as 
good as the mailing list to which it is 
directed, one advertising manager as- 
serted. Almost half a million dollars’ 
worth of first-class mail containing 
direct mail literature ended in the dead 
letter division last year. In that batch 
the post office department reported 
6,450,000 letters. 

One man reported that the post 
office uses eighteen different devices 
in giving information concerning rea- 
sons for non-delivery. It was sug- 
gested that a resolution be drafted to 
submit to the post office asking that 
it try to correct this and work up 
some simple, standard form for the 
notification of reasons for non-de- 
livery. 





Continental Steel Makes Changes 


N. K. Hite, formerly assistant sales man- 
ager of the wire division of Continental 
Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., has been 
appointed sales manager of the division, 
succeeding William H. Childs, retired. 
Frank L. Hornbrook has been named assis- 
tant sales manager. 


Direct Mail Gets 
18 Per Cent in Canada 


Eighteen per cent of the average Cana- 
dian national advertising budget is spent 
for direct mail or printed matter, accord- 
ing to a survey completed by the Asso- 
ciation of Canadian Advertisers. The dol- 
lar value was estimated at $4,000,000. 


Made Promotion Manager 


Raymond F. Walter, formerly of the 
sales staff of Keith Paper Company, 
Turner Falls, Mass., has been appointed 
sales promotion manager, Chemical Paper 
Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


Sanders Becomes an Editor 


Joe Sanders, formerly manager of pub- 
lic relations for The Insulite Company, 
has been appointed marketing editor of 
American Builder, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 





































































{CONTINUED FROM Pace 25] 


Copy Testing 


made a Controlled Opinion Test 
among 1,000 readers of a hospital mag- 
azine. In this set of ads we included 
two which represented the new type 
of copy treatment and three ads that 
were typical of the traditional copy. 

The results of this test showed that 
our new idea did not come in first. 
Surprising as this may seem it some- 
times happens. The winning ad had a 
particularly “pat” and catchy head- 
line. The two ads based upon the new 
approach came in second and third and 
stood quite a bit higher than the two 
other traditional ads. The advertiser 
accepted these results as indicating 
that among hospital readers there 
would be no great objection to the 
new type of copy. The series was put 
into finished form and we now have 
in our files a number of very compli- 
mentary letters about it. 

In preparing ads advertising Plati- 
num-Palladium-Golds to the dental 
profession, a variety of suggestions 
were made as to the best means of 
appealing to the dentist. These ideas 
showed such great divergence it 
seemed highly desirable to clear the 
atmosphere. It was decided to find 
out what the dentist thought about 
dental gold advertising. So we pre- 
pared two sets of five ads each. While 
all of the ads had some points in com- 
mon they differed as to the degree of 
human interest. As a precaution we 
prepared two ads representing each 
appeal in order to reduce the chance 
of the winner being just a lucky com- 
bination of headline and illustration. 
In this case, as in the hospital test, the 
copy appeal we preferred did not get 
No. 1 position. However, we were 
entirely satisfied with the result be- 
cause the winner in both sets was the 
type of layout we had originally rec- 
ommended and which had been given 
up for something new. (See Sets Nos. 
4 and 5.) 

In this discussion I have attempted 
to analyze very briefly the advantages 
and defects of four different methods 
of copy testing—the Sales Test, the 
Recognition Test, the Inquiry Test 
and the Controlled Opinion Test. 

In passing I want also to mention 
that Look magazine has developed a 
new “Eye Camera” which registers on 
motion picture film the movement of 
the eyes as they look at a page. This 


development is still in its infancy but 
there is reason to believe that before 
another year has passed we will have 
another good tool to use in this work 
of analyzing advertising appeals. 

If I may judge from our own ex- 
perience with various methods of test- 
ing I would say that the Controlled 
Opinion Test can be applied more 
readily than the others to industrial 
advertising. This conclusion is based 
on the fact that it determines what 
readers consider to be the best copy 


appeal without any considerable ex- 
penditure for either space, art work, 
composition or engravings. It isn’t 
subject to the many variables that 
effect publication advertising. It is so 
flexible that it can be employed with 
practically any group of prospects. It 
requires but little time to make the 
test. Last but not least, there is ex- 
cellent evidence to support the claim 
that the ads which win out in Con- 
trolled Opinion Tests will produce the 


best results in terms of sales. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR OCTOBER ISSUE OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are 


monthlies and have 
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Business Papers 

Continue Advertising Gains 

@ BUSINESS papers carried an aver- 
age of 1.10 per cent more business 
for the first ten months of 1939 than 
in the same period of 1938, according 
to reports of 110 publications whose 
advertising volume figures are shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. The 
gain for October issues alone was 8.67 
per cent. 

The ninety-eight industrial publica- 
tions led the field with a gain of 9.71 
per cent for the month over October, 
1938, issues. This brought the group 
0.47 per cent above the 1938 record 
for the ten-month period. 

Twenty-one papers in the trade 
group carried 8.05 per cent more busi- 
ness in October issues this year than 
a year ago, and 4.51 per cent addi- 
tional for the comparable ten months. 

The class group, as reflected by re- 
ports of eleven papers, was 1.53 per 
cent over the October, 1938, record, 
and lacked 0.28 per cent of equaling 
the score for the ten months. 





Industrial Advertising Men 
On DMAA Board 


Among the nine governors elected at 
the annual meting of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association in New York, the 
following industrial advertising men were 
chosen: 

John W. Ladd, manager of advertising 
and business development division, United 
States Building and Loan League, Chi- 
cago; J. B. Howard, sales promotion man- 
ager, Curtis 1000, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; 
L. Rohe Walter, advertising manager, 
The Flintkote Company, New York, and 
Frank Egner, assistant vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


War Opportunities Exploited 

Stressing opportunities afforded by the 
South American market due to the war, 
and the state’s advantages as the key to 
the “All-American” market, New Jersey 
has launched an advertising campaign with 
weekly insertions in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia newspapers and month- 
ly insertions in such publications as Busi- 
ness Week, Forbes, Fortune, Newsweek 
and Time. Charles Dallas Reach is the 
agency. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 
Wins Industrial Progress Award 


For the second successive year, the Na- 
tional Glass Distributors’ Association has 
awarded The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company the “Award of Merit for In- 
dustrial Accomplishment During 1939” 
for its promotion of safety plate glass for 
automobiles, and its nation-wide informa- 
tive service on new uses of glass. 


—— LOOK! 
PURCHASING 
79% INCREASE! 


Let Us Tell You Why 
CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 205 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago, Ili. New York, N. Y. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 14] 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


ing Campaign—F. L. C. for short. 
Under the F. L. C. plan the agent 
agrees to send to us ten names per week 
of possible prospects for our products. 
Upon receipt of the ten names we will 
enter them on 3x5 cards and mail to 
each name a special mailing—a care- 
fully worded letter with some elab- 
orate enclosures. This mailing will be 
designed to pave the way, or lay the 
foundation, for the agent’s call. It 
won’t tell his entire story for him but 
will excite the interests of the pros- 
pect. I'll work with you on getting 
up this introductory mailing. 

“We then forward to the agent the 
3x5 card as a notification to him that 
the introductory mailing has gone out 
to that prospect, giving the date it 
was mailed. The agent in his contract 
with us agrees to call on these pros- 
pects within five days after receipt of 
the card and report to us the result of 
the call. 

“Oh,” explained John, “that won’t 
work. The agent will send in the 
names and make the calls and reports 
to us for a week or two and then he’ll 
peter out.” 

“Maybe so,” replied Mr. Blank. ““No 
plan will work a hundred per cent. 
But don’t you see the secret of this 
plan is that you have put the agent 
on the defensive. In the first blush of 
his enthusiasm over his new connec- 
tion you have gotten him to agree in 
writing to perform his part of the 
F. L. C. plan, if we will perform ours. 
Then the first week that he doesn’t 
send in ten prospect names to you for 
circularizing or doesn’t report on the 
names called on, you are in a position 
where you can write him and in a 
nice way call his attention to the fact 
that he isn’t performing according to 
agreement. Now most people like to 
live up to what they have agreed to 
do and you can rather make him 
ashamed of himself for not carrying 
out his part of the bargain. 

“You see the secret of the whole 
plan lies in getting him to agree in 
advance to do specific things which 
will force him to get out and make 
calls. We know that if he will make 
calls he’ll get orders and make com- 
missions for himself. 

“The trouble with the way you 
have been handling the agents is that 
you haven’t made them agree, at the 
start, to any definite plan of action. 





Thereafter you have been in the posi- 
tion of begging them to make calls 
and they have pretty much ignored 
your begging letters. 

“I begin to see what you’re driving 
at,” John admitted. 

“Now, then,” continued Mr. Blank, 
“each month you should check over 
all the sales for the past thirty days 
and make a list of sales made by all 
the agents by use of this F. L. C. plan. 
Itemize the name of the agent, the 
initials of the customer, the date of 
the sale and the amount of the sale. 
Send copies of this list of actual orders 





to each of the agents, so he’ll see how 
effective the F. L. C. plan is in getting 
business. Each month this list of 
results will serve to ‘resell’ each agent 
on the plan. 

“That sounds pretty good,” John 
exclaimed, “I believe it will work.” 

““Now let me sound a note of warn- 
ing,” Mr. Blank interjected, ‘“The 
whole secret of this plan lies in a care- 
ful and diligent follow up. You must 
set up a good system for keeping track 
of the ten names sent in each week by 
each agent and be sure that you get 
reports back on the calls made. The 
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very first time, and every time, that 
an agent doesn’t perform his part of 
the bargain you must write him about 
it. If you get careless, he'll get care- 
less. Remember, when you are work- 
ing with straight commission men like 
these agents, your work just begins 
when you sign him up. You'll get 
just as much out of him as you put 
into him, and no more. 

“Of course, aside from this F. L. C. 
plan, you should get out a news bul- 
letin to the agents at least once a week 
giving them new merchandising and 


advertising ideas and plans, and any 
trade news and information which will 
help them in their sales work. We 
might even have a prize contest among 
them once in a while. We also might 
send them a series of mailings on bet- 
ter salesmanship. It would win their 
closer loyalty. 

“Then, too, you should get out into 
the field with each agent every month 
or two for a few days. Keep showing 
him that you are vitally interested in 
his success. Probably we should have 
an annual agents’ convention or meet- 





Inereasing Business 
is Demanding Quick 
Buying Information 


A new “high” in a reference guide for industrial specifying and pur- 
chasing executives was reached in the 1939-40 MacRae’s Blue Book. 
Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from users of record for decades are 


being received. 
opinion. 


“Your 47th edition best yet’, is the concensus of 


The many improved features of the new MacRae’s Blue Book were 
possible because of the greatly increased number of manufacturers who 
availed themselves of the astonishing inquiry producing ability of the 
last Blue Book. They know that when business gets active buyers want 
accurate, complete information quickly—from a single volume, so they 
insist upon MacRae’s Blue Book. It’s the oldest, most down-to-date, and 


is used in 40% more industrial and service establishments. 


So be sure 


you are represented in the forthcoming volume now being compiled. 
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ing for a day or two, to which we will 
pay their expenses. We’ve got to keep 
them close to us and never give them 
an opportunity to feel that they are 
unimportant to us.” 

“The whole plan sounds good to 
me,” John enthused. “I need an agent 
up in Minneapolis right now and I'll 
make that the starting point. And, 
what’s more, I’ll start to weed out 
these unsatisfactory men we now have. 
I’ll either get them to agree to the 
F. L. C. plan or ’ll get a new man for 
the territory.” 

“Fine,” replied Mr. Blank, “but 
let’s put down the highlights of this 
whole plan in writing so we'll have a 
guide to. follow. I'll dictate it and 
you listen in.” 

Here is the memo they made of the 
plan: 

1, Carefully select the agent— 
rather not have anyone in the terri- 
tory than to select a weak one. 

2. At the time of selection, build 
up strongly in the representative’s 
mind the value of the connection to 
him and don’t in any way give him 
the impression that you are begging 
him to take on the line. 

3. Bring him to headquarters at 
company expense for at least a couple 
of days, to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all phases of the busi- 
ness and enthusiastically sold on the 
company and its products. Make a 
fuss over him while there. See that he 
meets all the officers. Build up in his 
mind that he is to be an important 
factor in the company business and 
that he is making a permanent con- 
nection which should be very profit- 
able to him. 

4, Have him sign a written agree- 
ment covering the arrangement so that 
he feels obligated to perform his part 
of the deal if you do yours and so 
there may be no misunderstanding as 
to what he agrees to do. 

5. The F. L. C. mailing should 
really be very carefully planned with 
high quality enclosures, so that he will 
be impressed by the expense the com- 
pany has gone to in paving the way 
for his call, and will thereby feel ob- 
ligated to make the call and report 
on it. 

6, Set up a very careful system to 
call it to your attention if he doesn’t 
send in ten new prospect names per 
week and doesn’t report within ten 
days on names circularized. Then if 
he falls down on the plan, write him 
a friendly letter calling attention to 
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his failure to live up to his part of the 
agreement. 

7, Get out periodic bulletins to all 
agents listing sales made by all agents 
through use of the F. L. C. system, 
thereby reselling them on the effec- 
tiveness of the method. 


8. Send bulletins on new products, 
new merchandising ideas and helps, 
market news and other informative 
and stimulating news at least once a 
week to all agents. Possibly send them 
some mailings on more streamlined 
salesmanship to help them do a better 
selling job. Be sure to keep them well 
posted on your advertising plans and 
furnish them with proofs of all adver- 
tisements to be run in the future so 
they can use these in their calls on 
dealers to show them how you are 
building up consumer demand. 

9, Write personal letters to each 
agent as frequently as possible. 

10, Invite all agents to an annual 
sales school or convention at company 
expense. 

1], Get out into the field and 
spend a day or two with each agent 
periodically. 

12. Always remember that you 
get just as much out of an agent as 
you put into him, and no more. Your 
work just commences when you sign 
him up. After that, it’s up to you to 
continuously do everything possible to 
make your business attractive and 
profitable to him. Make him want to 
work at your sales instead of his other 
lines. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 42] 


O. K. as Inserted 


The manufacturer reports that these 
shafts as made from Stressproof No. 2 
steel bars now outwear a bronze bellows 
seal—an unusual occurrence in view of 
the fact that previous case carburized 
hardened and ground SAE 4615 shafts 
had consistently worn out before the bel- 
lows seal. 


Readers are invited to send in 
“Shop Kinks”—home-made ideas for 
using Stressproof Bars. 

The editors of this new and 
seemingly well-started publica- 
tion are K. V. Reed and R. O. 
Geuther, Evans Associates, Inc., 
Chicago agency. 

Boosts-oF-THE-MontH ‘to _ ill- 
treated (by us) Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company and Bantam Bearings 
Corporation, for forsaking kid stuff in 
favor of case study technique. The 
Bantam job is billed “3 Million Lbs. 


of Road Going Up!”, and it tells 
about the use of Bantam Bearings on 
Chicago’s Torrence Ave. lift bridge. 
The B&B ad is no whirlwind—‘Now 
Standard Equipment on all LeTour- 
neau Machines — ’Flex-Set Preformed 
Yellow Strand”—but it’s certainly a 
step up! 
THE Copy CHASERS. 





New Format for "Texrope" 

A new format with larger pages and 
more illustrations has been issued for 
“Texrope Topics,” published by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, for 
users of its Texrope V-Belt drives. 


E. A. Hawkins Advanced 


E. A. Hawkins, general sales manager, 
has been elected vice-president of the Gray- 
bar Electric Company, New York. He 
has been with Western Electric Company 
at various times since 1899 and was made 
general supply sales manager in 1926 
when the supply division became Graybar 
Electric. 


Cummings Appointed by Two 

Earl M. Cummings Advertising, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has secured the accounts of 
Shamrock Fold-Away Basket Company, 
Madison, using magazines, business pa- 
pers and direct mail, and Kayon, Inc., 
Milwaukee, using business papers and di- 
rect mail for its line of shoe cement 
presses and shoe cements. 











Chasse 


@ American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Athey Truss Wheel Co. 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 
The Austin Western Road 
Machinery Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Brooks Equipment & Mig. Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
The Cleveland Rock Drill Company 
The Cleveland Tractor Company 
The Ensign-Bickford Company 
Gatke Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Motors Sales Corp., 
Diesel Engine Division. 
Goodall Rubber Co. 
Geo. Haiss Mig. Company 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
The Hayward Company 
The Hercules Powder Company, Inc. 
Homelite Corporation 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 
International Correspondence Schools 
International Harvester Company, Inc. 
C. R. Jahn Company 
Koehring Company 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
Macwhyte Company 
D. W. Onan & Sons 
The Owen Bucket Company 


‘Rogers Bros. Corp. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works 

Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of California 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 
United States Steel Corporation 
Wellman Engineering Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co. 


1014 Monroe Ave. 





40 LEADERS 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Rope Company 


Controlled circulation — ask to see a TASEN report 


THE EXCAVATING ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller” 


CAVATING 


You will find many of the 
world’s leading manufac- 
turers among Excavating 
Engineer's 1939 advertisers. 
Why? Because Excavating 
Engineer's proven complete 
horizontal coverage of all 
the excavating industries 
produces tangible results. 


Glance over these names: 











South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SELL 10 ve 


IVIL ENGINEER 


—9 times 
out of 10 
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plants 
quire a wide range of standard 
and highly specialized mechani- 
cal equipment. And there is an 
equally wide range of titles 
applied to the men engaged in 
sanitary engineering. 


Sewage treatment 


Consulting engineer, sani- 
tary engineer, chief of de- 
partment, superintendent 
of plant, chief engineer, and 
manager are a few of the 
titles, but nine out of ten 
are civil engineers. 


Cover civil engineers and you 
sell all engineering markets. 
Place the direct force of their 
publication on your 


The 2) 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 


own 


schedule. 











33 West 39th Street @ New York, N. Y. 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 21] 


Mutual Problems 


tor responsible for the editorial pages 
of the magazine, handles it. 

The “follow-through” to which I 
refer as it affects business paper pub- 
lishing and advertising, is not—as I 
am afraid you all expected—a matter 
of keeping contact with the adver- 
tiser and the space-buyer (though I 
have some fairly definite thoughts on 
that!), but the follow-through which 
business paper publishers, their adver- 
tising departments with the help of 
their editors, must do to correct a 
tendency by advertisers and their 
agencies toward viewing business and 
trade papers as a necessary evil rather 
than an important background in the 
sales and advertising program. 

In the vast majority of 
whether it be a new blast furnace or 
a brand of typewriter, the loss of a 
sale cannot be traced to a single in- 
dividual, but the sale when made, may 
quite definitely be the result of the 
thinking of a number of individuals 
to whom the individualized advertis- 
ing message has been well directed 
perhaps many months previous to the 
sale. That is the difference between 
selling mass-consumers and individ- 
ualized buyers. 

The obligation of the business 
paper publisher is to sell to the ad- 
vertiser and the agency the wise use of 
advertising space in his magazine. It 
is his obligation both to his self-respect 
and his readers’ intelligence. It is 
more than that, it is his obligation to 
his other advertisers, to those who do 
use his medium wisely and effectively. 
It is even more than that—it is his 
obligation to his business as a pub- 
lisher. For every dissatisfied adver- 
tiser, every sales manager who tells the 
advertising department that business 
paper advertising isn’t any good for 
it didn’t bring results, helps to tear 
down all business paper publishing and 
advertising, helps to nourish the in- 
sidious cancer that grows apace these 
days—that business paper advertising 
does not pay. 


sales, 


I wonder, sometimes, if we are not 
getting too close to our advertising. 
In other words, too close to the woods 
to see the trees, and if, by examining 
advertising media and copy under all 
the varying surveys of reader surveys 
and visibility of copy, both among 
consumer and business papers, we are 


PONTRACTORS 
EQUIPMENT 


HICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 





Another of a series of attractive catalogs 
being issued by Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, New York, which sparkle with 
their laminated cellulose covers. This one 
was printed throughout in blue and black 





truly gaining all that we think we 
are by such activity. 

I am willing to wager that any one 
of you who contemplates building or 
remodelling a house would be indi- 
cated on a Starch reader survey of a 
consumer or trade magazine or news- 
paper, as definitely one of those who 
read thoroughly any advertisement 
having to do with material going into 
the making of a home or building of 
a house. We too often forget that 
the state of mind of the reader, the 
immediate personal problem or habits, 
has more power to stop his eye and 
cause an advertisement to be noticed 
at all, than anything else. 

Practically every young mother will 
be “stopped” by the picture of a baby 
or story on how to keep a child well 
and happy. Practically every bride-to- 
be will read all jewelry, silverware and 
home furnishings advertisements with 
an avidness quite unknown in previ- 
ous readings of a magazine. And I 
think there are few young men in any 
family who fail to be stopped by new- 
car advertisements in the fall of the 
year, as they appear in any publication 
no matter if it is a newspaper, a week- 
ly magazine or Motor’s Show Issue. 

Moreover, an artist will be stopped 
by a picture, an architect by an illus- 
tration of a house, a physician by the 
announcement of a new cure. We 
could go on indefinitely with such 
samples. 

I sincerely believe that we must 
watch all the factors governing reader 
surveys whether they be of readership 
of magazines or readership of copy in 
these magazines. We cannot—indeed 
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we dare not—summarize ratings so 
obtained too broadly. A manufacturer 
may not be in the market for new 
trucks in January and the purchasing 
agent may not check a beautiful two- 
page advertisement of a nationally ad- 
vertised truck, but—let the word go 
forth that there is to be further ex- 
tension of the distribution of the prod- 
uct by the manufacturer, and watch 
the readership of ALL truck adver- 
tising, wherever it appears, go up. 

Intensified analyzing of readership 
is helpful in appraising advertising 
copy and reader interest in it, as well 
as in the publication itself; but it is 
dangerous, it seems to me, if we judge 
either copy appeal or media, without 
checking every result against personal 
activities and likes and dislikes. There 
is, truly, real danger to the cause of 
business paper publishing and adver- 
tising if we let ourselves be carried 
away by too detailed statistics of past 
performance or intensified analytical 
reports on readership, which should be 
accepted in most cases as generally 
true—with reservations. 

No one expects 100 per cent effec- 
tive coverage by a magazine, or 100 
per cent readership of any advertising 
message no matter where it appears. 

The problem of business paper pub- 
lishers and their advertisers today, it 
seems to me, is to see the reader of the 
publication as the BUYER of the 
product or influential in its selection, 
and then talk to that reader or group 
of readers in the kind of copy that 
touches him where it means the most 
—that is, how he can profit in a busi- 
ness way or personally, by use of the 
product or the service advertised. 

I do not pretend to know the solu- 
tion to the problem of business papers 
on the advertising schedule. But I 
sincerely hope that some of the things 
I have said may point a finger as to 
what can be done by publishers and 
their editors—and advertisers and their 
advertising copy — toward making 
business paper advertising not only re- 
spected by the readers of business 
papers, but effective in creating in- 
terest in the product by all those re- 
sponsible for the purchase of that 
product, whether purchasing for in- 
dustrial use or for stocking on the 
shelves in a retailer’s shop. 





Simmons Appointed Manager 


Harry Simmons, formerly Eastern sales 
manager, Heinn Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager, catalog division, The 
C. E. Sheppard Co., Long Island, N. Y. 


F. J. Enright Advanced 


Frank J. Enright, Cleveland district 
manager for Metals and Alloys for the past 
year and a half, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager with headquarters in 
Cleveland. He was previously connected 
with A. F. Holden Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and Metal Progress, Cleveland 


Lichtenberg Named Sales Manager 


Charles Lichtenberg has been named 
sales manager of all plastic molding mate- 
rials produced by Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Formerly 
vice-president and sales manager of Resi- 
nox Corporation, a Monsanto subsidiary, 
Mr. Lichtenberg will also continue to di- 
rect the sale of Resinox molding materials. 


Adamshick Makes Change 


C. P. Adamshick has joined the pub- 
licity department of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, Toledo. He was formerly in 
the publicity department of United States 
Advertising Corporation. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross Named 


Patterson-Sargent Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer otf BPS paints, has named 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, to han- 
dle its advertising. A business paper cam- 
paign will be started immediately. 


Delander Handles Publicity 


Harry L. Delander, editor, “The Valve 
World,” Crane Co., Chicago, house pub- 
lication, is now also handling the com- 
pany's publicity. 
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Industry in the South and Southwest has made rapid progress 


in the past five years. 


Current conditions assure even greater 


expansion in the next five—with particularly rapid increase in 
the next twelve months. You will want your share in the extra 
dollars to be spent in equipping and serving this expansion. 


In the past five years more than a billion dollars has been 
spent in industrial construction—Pulp and Paper, Chemical, 
Iron and Steel, Textile, Petroleum—40% of national industrial 
construction has been in this area; over three-quarters of a 
billion has been spent in public works—power plants, water 
plants, sewerage plants; over one-half billion has been spent in 
major commercial buildings—hotels, office buildings, depart- 


ment stores, theatres. 


Expanding with the South has heen SOUTHERN POWER 
and INDUSTRY (formerly SOUTHERN POWER JOUR- 
NAL), the business paper whose 16,500 monthly copies blanket 
the entire field of existing and new plants—reaching the eyes 
of those who actually buy your products. 


With industry expanding—new business invading the South 
—it is to the best interest of such power and industrial plant 
buyers to read your advertisement in SOUTHERN POWER 


and INDUSTRY. 


SMilssFi 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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FORGING 
| What better and more 
economical method is there 
for the manufacturer of 
Forging or Heat Treating 
equipment to reach his cus- 
tomers and potential custom- 
ers semmhecte than through 
the advertising pages of 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING? 

At least 3600 monthly dis- 
tribution to those engaged 
in these fields (C.C.A.). 


PLAN NOW to use this 
medium in 1940. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Steel tonnage is closely ap- 
proaching the 1929 figures. The 
answer is obvious. Steel com- 
panies will make money. Ma- 
chinery and other equipment 
that has 


become obsolete dur- 
ing the past ten years will be 
replaced with modern and more 


The mar- 


efficient equipment. 
exists, 


ket for your products 
the money is there. 


By advertising in BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT your sales message will 
reach those who will influence 
the buying of this equipment. 
Do not pass up this opportunity. 


Advertise NOW. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

















What local chapters of the National 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 


N. LA. A. News 


Industrial 





Southern California Gets 
New Officers, Charter 


At its October meeting, Industrial Mar- 
keters of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, received its charter in the N.I.A.A., 
officially becoming the nineteenth chap- 
ter. The presentation was made by Roy 
Phelan, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, San Francisco, to Martin R. Klit- 
ten, The McCarty Company, Los Angeles, 
who was elected president that evening. 
Mr. Klitten succeeds Richard O’Mara, 
Western Precipitation Company. 

Other officers and directors elected are: 
Vice-president, Samuel C. Eastman, 
Dozier-Graham-Eastman Co.; _ secretary- 
treasurer, K. L. Tate, Baker Oil Tools, 
Inc.: directors, Richard O*Mara, and Don 
Mack, Webster Showcase and Fixture 
Company; associate director, Hal G. Davis, 
George Rice & Sons 


New England Chapter to 
Get Charter This Month 


The Industrial Advertising and Mar- 
keting Council of Connecticut and West- 
ern Massachusetts will become _ the 
twentieth chapter of the N.I.A.A. when 
it receives its charter Nov. 9, at a meet- 
ing at Waterbury, Conn. Charles Mce- 
Donough, president of N.I.A.A. will make 
the presentation and David Beard, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, will be 
the speaker. E. V. Creagh, American 
Chain & Cable Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., is president of the New England 


group 


Pensinger Heads 
Mason-Dixon Chapter 

Frank W. Pensinger, advertising man- 
ager, Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., has been elected president, Mason- 
Dixon Industrial Advertisers, succeeding 
J. Donald Smith, York Ice Machinery Co., 
York, Pa. Other officers elected are: 
Vice-president, Fred Foltz, Foltz-Wes- 
singer, Lancaster, Pa.; secretary, Henry 
Erck, Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Balti- 
more; and treasurer, Garry Bub, Associ- 
ated Advertisers, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Caldwell Is Secretary 
Of Indiana Group 


Howard C. Caldwell, president, Cald- 
well-Baker Company, Indianapolis, has 
been elected secretary, Indiana Association 
of Industrial Advertisers, succeeding P. 
Newton Cook, P. R. Mallory & Co., re- 
signed. 


Cincinnati Association's 
Annual Advertising Awards 


Winners of the Annual Advertising 
Awards given by the Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers Association for the best full 
space advertisement and for the best frac- 
tional spaced advertisements exhibited at 
the October meeting were: Full space, 
first prize, Henry Dods, Cincinnati Milling 
Co.; second, Richard Hext, Littleford 
Bros. Co.; and third, Howard Kenyon, 


Armco Drainage Products Association 
(Mr. Kenyon is now with the Howard 
Swink Advertising Agency, Marion, O.). 

The judges were: Ed. J. Whicher, pur- 
chasing agent, Procter & Gamble; J. S. 
Sprott, president, Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany; Eric Stockton, vice-president, Stock- 
ton- West- Burkhart, Inc., advertising 
agency; E. R. Noll, superintendent, Wm. 
Powell Company, and Harry Allmoslecher, 
chief engineer, Kroger stores. Don Gard- 
ner, president, Gardner Publications, Inc., 
donated the prizes for the third consecu- 
tive year. 

Five colleges have been lined up by the 
Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion to hear some of its members speak 
on the “Fundamental of Industrial Adver- 
tising.”” These talks are given before eco- 
nomics, marketing, and advertising classes 
of colleges to promote the protessional 
status of the industrial advertising man, as 
well as spread information about the ad- 
vertising profession generally. 


Business Spurt Is 
Not War Boom 


Business men fear war's effect on their 
industries and are proceeding cautiously 
as a result, was the verdict of editors of 
eighteen business publications at a sym- 
posium meeting bv the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York, last month. 

Arundel Cotter, Wall Street Journal, 
summing up for all business, declared: 
“Today's boom, six months old already, is 
only slightly dependent upon a European 
war. Retarded by the fear of war this 
boom has accelerated since September. The 
United States can have a boom with or 
without a European war.” If this becomes 
a war boom, look for an unprecedented 
crash at the conclusion which will be more 
severe than 1929. 


New England Council 
Elects Directors 


The following directors have been 
elected by the Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing Council of Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts: G. M. Fletcher, 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn.; T. V. 
Busk, Farrel-Birmingham Company, An- 
sonia, Conn.; D. M. Davidson, Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn.; 
and G. P. Lonergan, The Bristol Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. 

Last month's program included a round- 
table discussion of production problems 
led by V. Creagh, sales promotion 
manager, American Chain and Cable Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, president of the coun- 
cil, and Galen Snow, Snow, Bates & Orme, 
Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Suggests "Push Plans" 
Not Sales Contests 


The best insurance behind any sales 
campaign is an established “Push Plan” 
which can do more than just a shot in the 
arm, Ross Coles, vice-president, Belnap 
and Thompson, Chicago, told the Milwau- 
kee Association of Industrial Advertisers 
last month. Important steps in every push 
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Representing the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Roy Phelan, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, right, 
presents a charter to the Industrial Market- 
ers of Southern California, the nineteenth 
chapter. It is being accepted by Martin R. 


Klitten, The McCarty Company, Los 
Angeles, newly elected chapter president 





plan are (1) make salesmen want it; (2) 
make it worthwhile; and (3) show the 
salesmen how to do it. 

Several other points advanced by Mr. 
Coles were: Use both pull and push (ad- 
vertising and selling) to bring consumer 
and salesmen together. Twenty per cent of 
salesmen are pushers while eighty per cent 
are wishers and the latter require extra 
manufactured assistance. Elevate material 
prepared for salesmen’s use to a par with 
that distributed to consumers. Inaugurate 
push plan when business is hard to get 
or just prior to the accepted season. Have 
your own salesmen introduce push plans 
to distributor head first, then mail plan 
details and prize book to distributor sales- 
men, preferably to their homes because 
the prize book is usually attractive and 
creates good will. Test plan by direct field 
contact. Programs limited to two or three 
months are most productive. 


Ontario Chapter Discusses 
Industrial Photographs and Layouts 


For best results, layouts should be made 
and copy written before ordering photo- 
graphs for use in advertisements, Stanley 
Cooper, Bomac Engravers, Ltd., Toronto, 
advised before the October meeting of the 
Industrial Advertisers Association of 
Ontario. 

In discussing the subject “Industry 
Under War Conditions” to be featured at 
the next meeting, J. L. Love, editor, Mar- 
keting, said present indications are that 
next years advertising appropriations 
would be as large or larger than those of 
a year ago, but in many cases would be 
based on short-term commitments and sub- 
ject to periodic revision, depending on 
changing conditions throughout the year. 


Northern California 
Discusses Buying Factors 


Approaching a marketing problem and 
opportunity is a determination of elimina- 
tion of the least likely prospects and ter- 
ritories, based on factual, unbiased data, 
Roy Phelan, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, pointed out before the Sept. 28 
meeting of the Industrial Marketers of 
Northern California, San Francisco. Speak- 
ing on the subject “Market Studies and 
How They Are Used to Promote Sales 
and Help Advertising,” Mr. Phelan re- 
ferred to the now available Census of 
Manufactures released by the Bureau of 
the Census, as source material; also the 
data of industrial publications and more 
detailed studies of typical concerns. There- 


from, he said, one could work out ap- 
praisements of potential market values, 
ratios of relation of property and plant 
investment, and yardsticks for setting up 
production and selling cost data. From 
the roster of basic industries, he pointed 
out, the value of individual markets could 
be appraised in the light of past sales 
records. “We must remember,” Mr. 
Phelan cautioned, “that sales are made to 
men and that many men influence buying. 
We must find out which men control 
purchases.” 


Mr. Phelan related the experience of 
Phillips recess-head screw interests in is- 
suing 5,000 questionnaires and getting 
1,052 replies, a twenty-two per cent re’ 
turn, in a study of industrial advertising. 
Of the ninety-two per cent who reported 
knowledge of the product, seventy-one per 
cent had first heard of it through adver- 


tising, twenty-three per cent by word of 
mouth, and in markets where no advertis- 
ing had been done only thirty-eight per 
cent knew of the product. 

Mr. Phelan further discussed the mount- 
ing importance of the purchasing engineer 
who is emerging from the old-time pur- 
chasing agent, essentially a price-buyer of 
raw materials and rigid specification pur- 
chases, into the plant engineering depart- 
ment. This phase of the talk prompted 
discussion of the many ramifications of 
buying influences and factors in the com- 
plex business of industrial selling. 


New Jersey Marketers 
Discuss Publicity 

The fundamental requirement of indus 
trial publicity is that it be newsworthy, 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor, Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, told the 





ing dollar is your job. 


Hardboiled . . 
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HARDBOILED 


... in buying publication space? 
Of course! 


Getting and giving your company the utmost value for every advertis- 


Getting the utmost value cut of things mechanical is the job of 
of mechanical engineers who have real mechanical responsibilities. 


in a very practical sense . 


But also open-minded, in a highly practical way. 
in order to make use of developments and improve their operations. 


And that places closest to their serious interests and responsibilities 
the publication which gives them forward-looking information on 
trends . . on new and significant developments. 


Doing that kind of a basic and practical job for forward-looking and 
open-minded engineers qualifies MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
; to do a job for any forward-looking manufacturer 

whose products are mechanical, or related to 
the mechanical: 


Why not? 


. are such engineers. 


They must be, 


Among the engineers with more- 
than-ordinary purchasing 
power. 


MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING is 
published monthly 

by The American 
Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Agency EXECUTIVES 
| ANALYZE PROBLEMS 
«OF »~TNDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Methods 


** Distribution 
Need Study” 


Mr. William Larcher, Presi- 
dent 
Larcher - Horton Co. Provi 


dence, R. LL. 


*“More Market Analysis Is 


Needed” 

Mr. Oscar S. Tyson, Presi- 
dent 
O. S. Tyson and Co., Ine., 


New York, N. Y. 


*“Coordinate Marketing 


Efforts” 
Mr. Jas. R. White, President 
Rickard & New 
York, N. Y. 


Co., Ine., 


“urge More Market Re- 
search” 
Mr. Galen Snow, President 
Snow, Bates & Orme, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


*“Field Knowledge Is Im- 
portant” 
Mr. Spencer W. Curtis, Presi- 
dent 
Spencer W. Curtis, Inc., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
*Excerpts from 
Statements 


published 


Whether your problems con- 
cern product, price, terms, 
competition, distribution, po- 
tential sales methods, 
sales resistances or advertis- 
ing, let us aid you in solving 
them. 


sales, 


Our research has proved a 
profitable investment to every 
client, at a cost commensurate 
| with reliable results. 





| Artuur€. Weick Company 
| Sales Development Research 
Twenty West Jackson 


Chicago 
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Industrial Marketers of New Jersey last 
month 

How publicity can be effectively con- 
ducted by combining the wider contacts 
and fresher outlook of outside counsel 
with the rigid control and _ specialized 
knowledge of the manufacturing organ- 
ization was explained by R. W. Riis, pub- 
licist. Ralph N. Hanes, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager, Mechanica! Goods Divi- 


sion, U. S. Rubber Company, demon- 
strated how a very successful campaign 
on a new industrial process was en- 


thusiastically publicized by a large group 
of editors because of the intelligent man- 
ner in which the newsworthiness of the 
process was brought to their attention. 

Whereas the marketer's job is to sell, 
the editor's job is to tell, M. A. William- 
son, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, stressed. This, he advised, 
must be carefully considered before sub- 
mitting publicity material to the news 
agencies 


Pittsburgh Holds Annual 
Review of NIAA Conference 


The Industrial Advertising Council, 
Pittsburgh, held its annual review of the 
N.LA.A. conference last month with a 
mingling of praise and criticism. In this 
general discussion, many words were 
heard praising the manner in which New 
York planned and conducted the confer- 
ence. However, it was the consensus that 
while the clinic form of discussion is 
splendid there were too many of these to 
permit good balance with single speaker 
presentations. 

The clinics possessed too many sched- 
uled speakers, it was pointed out. These 
men, having but ten minutes each for 
their respective statements, had too little 
time for a good job. Yet, as a combina- 
tion, they consumed almost the entire time 
set aside for each clinic. This factor, com- 
bined with continual late starts, almost 
eliminated floor discussion completely, and 
that, it was considered, is the basic ele- 
ment of the clinic form of meeting. It 
was therefore the further consensus that 
all plans for clinics should center on the 
forcing of floor discussion. 

In discussing the attendance and the 
growth of the N.ILA.A., many believed 
that the association is gradually out- 
growing the planning scope of any one 
particular city as far as the national con- 
ference is concerned. It was also stated 
that the conference denoted a need for 
specific idea contributions from the vari- 
ous chapters of the association. This ob- 
servation, it was asserted, could easily lead 
to a new conference thought trend in the 
future. 


Wyse Tells Chicago 
About Budget Clinic 


F. O. Wyse, publicity manager, Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., 
gave a detailed report of the budget clinic 
held at the N.LA.A. New York Confer- 
ence at a meeting of the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association, Chicago, last month. 
The clinic is reported elsewhere in this 
issue 


Boston Hears Johnson 


Stressing the importance of co-operation 
between the advertising departments of 
large companies and their subsidiaries, 
Franklin H. Johnson, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, spoke 
last month before the Technical Advertis- 
ing Association on the subject, ““Adver- 
tising Department Organization.” 


Lists Seven Points to Keep 
Publicity Alive 

Harry W. Smith, Jr., director, Industrial 
Gas Publicity, American Gas Association, 
New York, in an address before the 
twenty-first annual convention of the as- 
sociation, gave seven points which he uses 
to “keep the publicity saw sharp—to make 
publicity sales publicity rather than mere 
article writing or press agentry.”’ Briefly, 
they are: 

1. By giving the editor (and through 
him the reader) what he wants. 

2. Giving the editor a selection of sub- 
jects which give the reader information 
he can use. 

3. By placing copy with leading maga- 
zines having “bullseye” circulation. (To 
secure those with the best circulations for 
maximum sales effect with a specific story, 
such publications as Market Data Book 
and Standard Rate and Data are kept 
handy.) 

4. Exploiting each item, big or little, 
to its maximum efhcient limit, sending 
each item to “bulls-eye’ papers without 
overlapping audiences. 

5. Acting as a clearing house for pub- 
licity as well as producing it. 

6. Emphasizing certain subjects for a 
long period of time to build a concen- 
trated, cumulative sales effect in one field 
or for one type of equipment. 

7. By keeping the sales force posted 
on what the publicity department is do- 
ing and in this way securing help and 
suggestions. 

Watch the literature that appears, en- 
circle, underline, draw arrows to state- 
ments which clinch sales points you want 
to make, Mr. Smith further advised. 


Pledges Self to 
Maintain Present Prices 


The Lincoln Electric Company in an 
advertisement appearing in current num- 
bers of business and trade papers has is- 
sued a “Statement of Policy” in which it 
pledges itself to maintain present prices as 
far as it is possible. In the event mate- 
rials which it purchases are increased in 
price, or the cost of labor is increased, 
then the company further pledges itself to 
raise selling prices no more than the bare 
increase in cost of raw materials and labor 
going into the products. 


Free Classified Ads 
In House Organ 


“Victor News,” house organ of the 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation, 
Chicago, completes its newspaper appear- 
ance with a classified advertising section 
in which space is free to readers for ad- 
vertising for used equipment wanted, help 
or situations wanted, and other acceptable 
copy. Insertions are subject to space 
available and published only once free 
of charge. The company also uses the 
section for advertising used equipment 


Slide Film on Welding 


The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland, O., is now using 
a series of slide films portraying the ap- 
plication of electric welding to various 
products and structures. The slides have 
been prepared for educational purposes 
and are being made available for showing 
by engineering societies, both national and 
local chapters, junior sections, technical 
clubs, trade schools, engineering colleges 
and universities and any other group desir- 
ing to make use of them. 
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Coédrdinating Direct Mail 


valve and a pocketful of nails and 
paper clips, and also that our own 
salesmen were compelled to make a 
certain number of these demonstra- 
tions every day. At the same time, 
we never sent out a single mailing 
piece that did not feature this paper 
clip or nail demonstration. This per- 
sistent campaign, which is still going 
on, has so well established the name, 
“Hancock,” with the smashing of 
nails and clips that it doesn’t matter 
whether other people “borrow” this 
demonstration or not—we will prob- 
ably still get credit for it. 

Close codrdination between our 
own salesmen and our direct mail has 
proved particularly effective in “gang- 
ing-up” on our prospective jobbers. 
We never send out a piece of direct 
mail that we don’t send to every name 
on our list of prospective jobbers a 
copy of this mailing piece with an 
explanation and an invitation to be- 
come one of our stocking jobbers. 
There is literally a barrage of this 
material bombarding these prospective 
jobbers all the time. 

Tex Guinan, the famous night-club 
mistress of ceremonies used to say, 
“Never give a sucker an even break.” 
We also send our salesmen a copy of 
each one of these mailings to our pro- 
spective jobbers. We urge them to 
call on these prospects at least as 
often as we hit them by mail. Here’s 
how effective this “ganging-up” of 
salesmen and direct mail is: We pre- 
pared a series of five direct mail let- 
ters to 100 prospective dairy jobbers 
selected at random from a trade regis- 
ter. As a result of this combined at- 
tack of mail and men, we succeeded in 
stocking eighteen of these jobbers 
during the campaign. 

Investigate your next direct mail 
campaign carefully before you start it 
to determine whether you have suf- 
ficiently tied in your field salesmen so 
as to insure its greatest success. For 
increased results in sales, “hog-tie” 
your salesmen into your direct mail 
campaign. 





Distributes Sound Film 


International Printing Ink division of 
Interchemical Corporation, New York, has 
produced a two-reel sound film called 
“Keeping in Touch” for distribution 
among printing and advertising groups. 
It is a color movie and tells the story of 


the manufacture of printing ink. T. W. 
Willard Motion Picture Company, New 
York, made the film. 


First Nation-Wide Housing 
Census to Be Made in 1940 


The first nation-wide census of housing 
in the United States and its territories 
will be made next year in conjunction with 
the 1940 Census of Population. The sur- 
vey will provide a wealth of valuable data 
for the entire pbuilding industry. 

Among the fundamental facts which 
are expected to be developed by the hous- 
ing census will be: Total number of 
dwellings under the American flag; types 
and style of structures; essential household 


repair; amount of overcrowding and 
doubling-up of families; monetary values 
of homes occupied by owners; rentals 
charged for leased dwellings; present mort- 
gage status of dwelling properties; the 
costs of home financing. 


Weston, Gothard Tell 
About Editorial Awards 


The editorial initiative and organization 
work which enabled them to win awards 
in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S second an- 
nual competition for editorial achievement 
was outlined to the Chicago Business 
Papers Association last month by Harry E. 
Weston, editorial director, The Paper In- 
dustry and Paper World, and William W. 


Gothard, editorial director, Domestic En- 


facilities (i. e., plumbing, cooking, refrig- 
gineering Publications. 


eration. etc.); age, condition and state of 





GO After Latin Amertean 
NOW — Your 


com petitors are! 


Business 


LOOK over this list of manufacturers who have just started to adver- 
tise in INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL. These manufacturers know that 
Latin America must now look to the United States as her sole source of supply. 
They know too that Latin American engineering and industry will buy only 
those products she knows about. And for the past twenty years, Latin America 
has looked to INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL for the latest in news and 
information about current American engineering and industrial equipment 
and practices. . . . Capitalize on the powerful reader influence which 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL has developed among its buying and speci- 
fying readers throughout engineering and industry in the Spanish-reading mar- 
kets. Take advantage too of the present situation. Arrange now for a regular 


advertising schedule in INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL. 


Acme Rock Mchy. Company 

Aerail Burner Co., Inc. 

Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. 
(Advertising Agency—O. E. Hopfer, 
Oakland, Calif.) 

C. L. Berger & Sons, Inc. 

Blaw-Knox International Corp. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

(Advertising Agency—Melvin F. Hall, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co. 

Cushman Chuck Company 
(Advertising Agency—Edw. W. Ro- 
botham & Co., Hartford, Conn.) 

Foxboro Company 
(Advertising Agency—G. M. Basford Co., 
New York City) 

Hercules Company 

Huber Mfg. Company 


INGENIERIA 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co. 

Kelvin Engineering Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 
(Advertising Agency—Jay H. Maish Co., 
Marion, Ohio) 

Micro-Westco Co. 

Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
(Advertising Agency—Walker & Down- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Osgood Company 

Oster Manufacturing Co. 

Pittsburgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp. 

Simplex Valve & Meter Co. 

Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
(Advertising Agency — Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York City) 

Western Precipitation Corp. 
(Advertising Agency—The McCarthy Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 





INTERNACIONAL 





Export Headquarters are at 
BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., and Chilton Company, Inc.) 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES—16 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statler Bldg., Park Square, 


Boston; Hanna Bldg., Cleveland; 520 N. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago; General Motors Bldg., 


Detroit; 68 Post St., San Francisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles; 1105 Rhodes- 
Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS! Products of to- 
day that are as modern as tomorrow ~ + Mew 
ideas... new styling new colors are con- 
clusive evidence that buying desire follows 
where vision leads. 

fo make your product STAND OUT in the 
BIG PARADE of competition, the Catalog 
(showcase of your product) or Book (mouth 
piece of your idea) must have appeal. It must 
be Modern ... Colorful . . and Durable. 
For a Showcase in Print, use BROCK & 
RANKIN hard covers to give your books that 
pick-me-up, look-me-over appearance 
Investigate NOW the merits of case bound 
books. Write or call your printer or us for 
FREE BROCK & RANKIN Dummies, Recom- 
mendations and Estimates. Case re, 
bound books are surprisingly (sree ty, > 
economical Sty CAL ign 


BROCK & RANKIN 


> SOLTH LA SALLE STREET . 





DO YOU KNOW 
What 

TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 


fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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How 416 Industrial Advertisers Spent Appropriations 
Average for actual 
Average numbers reporting 
for Total on these items 
Media number of No. of 
questionnaires companies Per cent 
(1) Display advertising 
A—Technical and industrial publica- 
tions 25.86 275 37.33 
B—General business publications. 2.36 66 14.26 
C—Production costs 3.86 246 6.23 
(2) Publishers’ consolidated catalogs 
A—Space only 4.24 7.94 
B—Production costs 43 1.32 
(3) Advertising to general public 
A—Magazines 4.67 59 31.46 
B—Radio . -08 13 2.35 
C—Other mediums . 84 36 9.88 
D—Production costs . 64 49 5.2 
(4) Catalogs and product literature 17.78 280 25.21 
(5) Direct mail, including postage 13.74 250 21.81 
(6 )House organs . 2.63 99 10.55 
(7) Editorial publicity 1.34 109 4.87 
(8) Motion pictures . -67 78 3.45 
(9) Conventions and exhibits. 3.40 170 7.95 
(10) Traveling expense 1.66 114 5.78 
(11) Market research . .28 36 3.13 
(12) Sales promotion and educational litera- 
ture 3.28 164 7.41 
(13) Administrative expense . 8.65 209 16.43 
(14) Miscellaneous . 2.72 160 6.76 
(15) Contingency or reserve 77 69 4.27 
N.I.A.A. Survey of Industrial Advertising Budgets for 1939. 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 17] per cent, which also is typical over a 


N.1LA.A. Budgets Survey 


to magazines and 2.35 per cent for 
radio. For those using catalogs and 
product literature the expenditure is 
25.21 per cent; for direct mail, in- 
cluding postage, 21.81 per cent; for 
house organs, 10.55 per cent. Pub- 
lishers’ consolidated catalogs, includ- 
ing production costs, take 9.26 per 
cent of the advertisers’ appropriations 
using this media. It was the thought 
of the committee that this type of 
average would be of greater signifi- 
cance to advertisers inasmuch as it 
shows the importance placed on the 
various media by those who do use 
them. Furthermore, in the detailed 
budget breakdown by product classi- 
fication and annual sales volume, the 
high and low percentages used in de- 
termining the averages are included. 
The report shows that 225 manu- 
facturers who gave the information 
were operating at 73.44 per cent of 
plant capacity, as compared with 
65.51 per cent for 230 companies in 
1938. Companies doing from two to 
five million dollars of business oper- 
ated at the highest capacity rate, 88.9 


five year period. The lowest ratio was 
63.06 per cent for the group doing 
over five million dollars in sales. But 
the lowest five-year average was for 
the under $200,000 sales group. 

Sales costs increased to 14.04 per 
cent for 1939 (estimated) from 13.82 
per cent in 1938. These figures also 
are presented in the report by sales 
volume groups. 

Less than half of the companies hav- 
ing advertising departments do not 
employ agency service. Less than 
three-quarters of the companies have 
advertising departments, and less than 
fifteen per cent have neither advertis- 
ing department nor advertising agency. 

The report also revealed that there 
were more increases in industrial ad- 
vertising budgets in 1939 than de- 
creases. More than a third of those 
reporting had larger budgets by an 
average of nearly twenty-five per cent. 

Copies of the copyrighted survey 
report have been mailed to all mem- 
bers of the N.I.A.A., and to non-mem- 
bers who made their figures available 
for the study. Others who desire 
copies of the complete detailed report 
may obtain them direct from the asso- 
ciation at $2.00 per copy. 
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Letters to the Editor 


turned from a mailing, I can agree 
with the statement that apparently 
they do not pay their added cost. 

For instance, we might be able to 
obtain 30,000 reply cards at a cost 
of $90. This would be a cost of 
three-tenths of a cent per card. 

Suppose we received a return of 
ninety cards from the 30,000 mailed. 
This would mean a cost of $1 each 
for the cards which doesn’t seem to 
be justifiable. 

However, looking at it from a dif- 
ferent angle, we find that the cost 
of a 30,000 mailing would probably 
run somewhat as follows: 


SE ck tacann ex 3c 

ee 3c 

ere lc 
oo ok alan 4.3c each 


The mailing of the circular, of 
course, is to do a merchandising job 
and a market conditioning job on the 
people it is sent to. 4.3¢ is con- 
sumed in mailing each circular to do 
this type of job. 

Doesn’t it seem logical that it is 
worth an additional three-tenths of 
a cent per mailing to give an op- 
portunity for the recipient to ask for 
a representative to call, for the loca- 
tion of the nearest distributor, or for 
prices and specifications on the partic- 
ular product that he is interested in? 

Surely, there are some reply cards 
received from curiosity seekers, but 
we assume that since a mailing list 
that is developed by the sales per- 
sonnel is free from people who are 
not prospects or customers, that the 
inquiries received will be of some 
value. 


Correspondence files often indicate 
that over a period of time four or five 
reply cards have been received from 
a concern which has offered an op- 
portunity to the sales correspondent 
to write to the concern and an op- 
portunity to the salesman and dis- 
tributor to follow it up. 


Doesn’t the reply card show a will- 
ingness on the part of the manufac- 
turer to be of immediate service? 
Doesn’t a reply card impress the pros- 
pect with the fact that all things be- 
ing equal they can expect to get the 
service on what they want? Isn’t 
advertising as a whole more or less 
a job of building impressions? And, 


doesn’t a reply card make an im- 
pression whether or not it is returned? 
In years gone by I am sure there 
have been expressions from outstand- 
ing men in the advertising field stat- 
ing that fill-ins do add to the read- 
ership of the letters, and it seems to 
me that there should be somewhere 
a very good story which would be 
interesting on the subject of “‘fill-ins 
do make letters more profitable” and 
“Return cards do pay their added 
cost.” F. J. NELson, 


Advertising Manager, Macwhyte 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


World Map Features 
Ferro Distribution 


One of the biggest 
direct mail pieces to make its appear- 
ance this year went out recently in 
the form of a world map showing the 
countries in which Ferro Enamel Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, has constructed one 
or more furnaces or kilns and the lo- 
cation of the eight Ferro plants which 
serve the company’s world-wide distri- 
bution system. The map_ was _litho- 
graphed on a 34x25-inch sheet in typical 
map colors and _ included the newest 
boundaries of the Central European 
countries. The piece was folded twice and 
mailed with a board stiffener in a special 
white envelope with a display line, “Here's 
Your World Map,” thus capitalizing popu- 
lar interest in world affairs. 
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%e SECOND ANNUAL ALL-INDUSTRY REFRIGERATION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING EXPOSITION, JANUARY 15-18, CHICAGO. 
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TION, JANUARY 22-26, CLEVELAND 
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NOW 


is the time 
to Contaet the 


Coal 


Industry— 
Do it through 
Its Accepted 
Medium 
L~ 


BLACK DIAMOND > 





NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bldg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 























EMPO Incorpor- 
ated has Every- 
thing It Takes 


to second your Sales- 


Producing Efforts. 





BERT L. WHITE with [ope 


Complete Creative Sales Promotion 
Service 


230 E. Ohio St., Delaware 3934, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOOK NUMBER 








ooks 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








Effective Distribution Through 
Manufacturer's Agents 

Telling how, when and where manu- 
facturers’ agents can be of value to com- 
panies seeking to cut sales costs and yet 
increase selling efficiency, Walter A. Allen, 
sales promotion consultant of New Haven, 
Conn., has written a book on “Effective 
Distribution Through Manufacturers’ 
Agents.” In it he seeks to demonstrate 
the advantages of manufacturers’ agents 
over a company staffed sales organization. 
Portions of the book have appeared pre- 
viously in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Price, 
$1.00. 


Distribution Cost Accounting 
For Wholesaling 

Prepared in the Distribution Cost Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes: 
tic Commerce by H. F. Taggert, special 
consultant, “Distribution Cost Accounting 
for Wholesaling” is a new treatment on 
the subject, and contains a study on the 
theory and methodology of distribution 
cost accounting, and the procedures neces- 
sary to determine such things as functional, 
departmental, commodity, customer, and 
territorial costs. The handbook is supple- 
mented with detailed explanations and nu- 
merous illustrations, and of particular value 
is the information explaining how business 
records may be analyzed to determine the 
cost of each merchandising department, 
each commodity, each customer group, and 
each territory of sales operations. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price, fifteen cents. 


Functions of the Advertising Manager 

“Functions of the Advertising Manager™ 
is a concise study composed of forty pages 
in booklet form and contains chapters on 
the general scope of the advertising man- 
ager; determining advertising policies; 
formulating advertising plans; controlling 
advertising costs; integrating advertising 
and selling; relation to other departments; 
relations with the advertising agency, and 
ends with a chapter on the qualifications 
of the advertising manager. 

Copies may be secured, while the supply 
lasts, by addressing (on business station- 
ery) the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. 








The Foremost Buying Reference 
in the 


WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Furniture—Fixtures—Plywood & Veneers—Wood Containers—Millwork 
—Venetian Blinds 











Publication office, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. New York office, 152 W. 42nd St.; 
Phone Wis. 7-9043. New England office, 1501 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass.; Phone Aspinwall 8480. 
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Rubber Industry of the 
United States 


“Rubber Industry of the United States” 
is a review of the rubber-manufacturing 
industry of the United States after its 
100 years of existence. The booklet is 
No. 197 of the “Trade Promotion Series” 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and was prepared by P. W. 
Barker and E. G. Holt, Leather and Rub- 
ber Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Several pages are de- 
voted to the consumption of important 
materials used in the rubber industry, 
among which are carbon black, zinc ox- 
ide, sulphur, tire fabric, hose and belting 
duck and other cotton fabrics. A com- 
plete alphabetical list of the products man- 
ufactured from rubber is also given. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. Price ten 
cents. 


Selected Books on Business 


“Selected Books on Business” published 
by the Univesity of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb., is a composite selection and bibli- 
ography of 378 outstanding books in the 
business and economic field. Twenty-two 
faculty members of the university collabo- 
rated in gathering the information. The 
pamphlet is intended for those who wish 
to broaden their knowledge of business 
and economics rather than for those en- 
gaged in advanced, detailed, or technical 
research, and the selection is believed to be 
representative of the best books written 
on the many aspects of business covered. 
Price fifty cents. 


Handbook of Commercial and 
Financial Services 


A revised edition of the 1931 “Hand- 
book of Commercial and Financial Serv- 
ices has been compiled by the National 
Financial Group under the chairmanship 
of Dorothy Avery. While the former list 
contained just a few of the best services 
in each field, the new one has been 
broadened to include as many services as 
could be located on the subjects covered 
by the Handbook—namely, advertising, 
commerce, finance, industry, insurance, 
and allied fields. The revision also in- 
cludes the changes in services which have 
been due to the widened scope of govern- 
ment regulation in the last few years, and 
the establishment of services which in- 
terpret these new government activities. 
Published by Special Libraries Association, 
345 Hudson Street, New York. $2.00. 


Patents and the Public Interest 

For all who are concerned with the 
work of research and development, H. A. 
Toulmin, Jr., a well-known corporation 
and patent attorney and the author of sev- 
eral books and articles on patents, thor- 
oughly analyzes the United States patent 
system. The book traces the reasons for 
our patent system, its economic back- 
ground, and how the system works. Mr. 
Toulmin describes the relationship between 
patent and public problems—such as, pat- 
ent pools, the displacement of labor by 
invention, technological unemployment, 
the suppression of patents, the throttling 
of research by patents, and the effect of 
patents on great classes of the body pub- 
lic. He analyzes various proposals for re- 
form, and proves that the one solution to 
unemployment lies in the research and 
development work of corporations. 

In the preface, Mr. Toulmin writes: 
“This book is not a defense of the patent 
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system nor a muckraking expedition into 
its troubles. It is, I hope, a fair factual 
survey of the good in it, the bad that 
ought to be out of it, and the suggested 
lines of a reasoned revision of the system.” 
Published by Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


Business Reference Book 


The Newark Public Library’s Business 
Branch has published a thirty-seven page 
supplement to “Business Information and 
its Sources,” a guide to business facts, 
which was first issued in 1931. The sup- 
plement was compiled by Marian C. Man- 
ley, business branch librarian, under the 
direction of Librarian Beatrice Winser, 
and completes a set of five pamphlets 
known as the “Business Information Li- 
brary.” The purpose of the booklets is 
to provide a quick guide to the most use- 
ful sources of financial, commercial and 
industrial information contained in books, 
periodicals, maps and other publications. 
Price of the suplement, $1.00. 


Of Machinery on Living 


Price reductions and wage increases 
have tripled the purchasing power of the 
American hourly factory wage in the last 
twenty-five vears, according to a booklet, 
““Machinerv and the American Standard 
of Living,” published by the Machinery 
and Allied Products Institute under the 
direction of the Institute’s president, Wil- 
liam J. Kelly, president of Arthur J. 
O'Leary & Son Company, Chicago. 

In gathering material for the survey, 
the Institute studied the prices of twenty 
widely used machine-made products in re- 
lation to hourly wage rates in 1914 and 
today, and also the employment-creating 
effects of industrial mechanization. This 
is the eighth pamphlet in the institute's 
series on this general subject. 





Stresses Importance 
of Business Letters 


Believing that every letter that goes out 
from a company carries a definite respon- 
sibility from a public relations standpoint, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, IIl., 
has published “Better Letters,” a hand- 
book explaining the function and impor- 
tance of business letters and giving sug- 
gestions to its employes for making them 
effective. 

“Public appreval of a company depends 
upon its relations with its employes, its 
customers, its vendors, the community in 
which it is located, and the public in 
general,” the introduction explains. 

“Many of these relations are through 
correspondence. Hence the importance of 
making that correspondence reflect the 
true character of the company. Most 
articles and text books on the subject 
of letter writing stress the value of good 
letters as a means of making sales. Many 
of those books and articles bear titles 
such as these: ‘Making Letters Pull’; 
‘Sales by Mail’; ‘Writing Letters That 
Bring Sales,’ etc. 

“Only comparatively few of these let- 
ters we write are to retail purchasers of 
our products. Most of our letters are to 
people from whom we buy or who would 
like to sell their goods or services to us; 
to transpertation companies; to applicants 
for employment; and, in large measure, 
to our distributors and dealers. But it 
should be remembered that we have some- 
thing to ‘Sell’ to all of these—a good opin- 
ion of our company and the people in it 
and the way we do business. And it 


should be borne in mind that our distribu- 
tors and dealers are our customers—by 
far our largest and most important 
customers.” 

The booklet deals chiefly with the basic 
pinciples of good letter writing and is not 
intended as a text book. Chapters in- 


clude “What Is a Good Letter?”; 
“Hackneyed Phrases’; “You” Versus 
“We; “Clearness and Conciseness™; 


and “The Stenographer’s Responsibility.” 
A number of pages are devoted to ““Cater- 
pillar” standard practices, outlining the 
use of its trade name, letter routing, and 
export correspondence, and the “Caterpil- 
lar’ nomenclature. 

The volume has forty pages and cover, 
5x7 inches in size, printed on tinted Egg- 
shell finish stock. 


Who's Who in Commerce 
and Industry 


The A. N. Marquis Company, publish- 
er of “Who's Who” since 1899, has ac- 
quired “Who's Who In Commerce and In- 
dustry,” and is preparing a third interna- 
tional edition to contain the biographies 
of about 16,000 outstanding commercial 
and industrial leaders of the world. A 
new feature will be a “Who's Who Among 
Businesses,” a series of advertisements of 
leading national and international busi- 
nesses to which a special section will be 
devoted. They will be confined to indus- 
trial, commercial and financial concerns 
doing a large national or international 
business. 








Over 
22,000 


Circulation 





For 1940 Sales 


. (1) Greatest Circulation 


. - Latest C. C. A. shows 
21,725. Constantly increas- 
ing requests bring this well 
over 22,000 today. Largest 
circulation in this field. 


(2) Quality Results 


. . the kind you hope for, 


but rarely see — prove ex- 
ceptionally high quality of 
readers. 


Let Us Send You Details 
Before You Budget 1940. 


737 N. Michigan Ave. 









in Chemical Process Industries 


EQUIPMENT PREVIEW gives yor ..... . 


EQUIPMENT PREVIEW 


of CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


(3) Lowest Cost 


- - For only $462.00 you 
buy a full year’s schedule, 
full size space, every issue. 


(4) Every-Other-Month 
. . this publishing schedule 
gives longer life, more ef- 
fectiveness for each ad. 


(5) A “Different” Paper 
-'. unlike any other equip- 
ment paper, unlike any 


other process paper — it 
“competes” with none. 


Chicago 
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TELEPHONE ENGINEER’S 
1940 “BLUE BOOK” 


of the Telephone Industry lists every 
manufacturer and jobber and products 
sold by them free of charge to the 


FIVE BILLION DOLLAR 
TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


If not, 
sheet. 


write at 


Are your listings in? 
Bonus 


once for your listing 
Circulation. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


7720 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 











@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines “Using 






for editorial and adver- Trade Paper 
tising material. Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 

























Recreation 3 See 
Or Relaxation fer Porson 


Choose the Chelsea 


Here you will find everything to further your 
comfort and enjoyment — outside ocean-view 
beautiful dining 
superb cuisine 










sun deck... 





room at the ocean's edge . . . 

varied sports 
You'll like your fellow quests 
delightfully friendly atmosphere 





and entertainment. 
. and the 






HO 












ATLANTIC CITY 


IUUAN & HLUMAN 





RIGHT ON THE 


MM 

~I8 of The Chelsea. 
> SPECIAL 

a WEEKLY 

af RATES 

< 

° 

ro) 


JOT. HHLMAN + 4 CHRISTIAN MYERS + 


The new 1940 
MARKET DATA 
BOOK NUMBER 


just out, is the largest and 


most complete ever issued. 


Make sure that you get full 
value from it by using it 
whenever you need market or 


media information. 
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Milestones 
in Publishing 








In recognition of the outstanding 
achievement in road construction in the 
annals of American highway building, 
Roads and Streets devoted the entire edi- 
torial section of the October issue to a 
comprehensive and detailed engineering 
descriptive record of “America’s Highway 
of Tomorrow,” the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike 

A distinctive feature was two eight- 
page French-fold inserts showing the en- 
tire 160 mile line, topography, the seven 
tunnel placements, design of interchanges, 
etc. The advertising volume of the Octo- 
ber issue was greater than for any October 
in the past nine years. 

a 

The 1939-1940 edition of Ceramic Data 
Book, twelfth edition, was published last 
month. Since the publication serves five 
related divisions of industry, the present 
edition contains a review of the outstand- 
ing technical and mechanical developments 
of the last twelve months, as mirrored in 
the literature dealing with glass, enamel, 
pottery, refractories and structural clay 
products. An elaborate bibliography di- 
rects technical men to the source material. 

In addition to this review of literature 
of the industry, there are 100 pages of 
charts and tables helpful to the ceramic 
technician. Much of this technical data 
is from private sources and is not gener- 
ally available elsewhere. The specific na- 
ture of the data is most clearly illustrated 
by the fact that Brick © Clay Record and 
Ceramic Industry will carry a series of 
plant production problems with definite 
references to the charts and tables in 
Ceramic Data Book which furnish solu- 
tions 


issue 


Along with changes in the design and 
format effective with the October issue, 
Construction Methods and Equipment 
shortened its name to Construction Meth- 
ods. Starting with the front cover, more 
space has been provided for pictorial dis- 
play and announcement of feature edito- 
rial material. A three- and two-column 
make-up supplants the previous four-col- 
umn page, making for easier reading and 
improved pictorial layout. Body type has 
been made more readable, headlines have 
been restyled and pictorial layout im- 
proved. The conventional brown roto- 
gravure ink has been abandoned for black 
which gives the magazine a distinctive ap- 
pearance. All colors used in advertising 
pages remain available. 

Restyling of Construction Methods is 
part of the broad program being carried 
out by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
for its entire group of twenty-five busi- 
ness publications. 

a 

Trader and Canadian Jeweller celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary last month with a 
“Diamond Jubilee Issue.” The publication 
is Canada’s oldest trade journal. The issue 
carried a 40,000-word historic cavalcade 
of the jewelry industry in Canada, and 
a fifty-year history of Canadian relations 
with the United States. Norman J. Leach 
is editor. 

* 

E. F. Sitterley has been elected presi- 

dent and publisher, J. E. Sitterley & Sons, 


Inc., publishers of Importers Guide. He is 
the eldest son of the founder and former 
president and has been associated with 
the organization for over seventeen years, 
formerly as vice-president and treasurer. 
J. E. Sitterley, president and publisher 
since 1904, has been elected chairman of 
the board. C. F. Taylor, formerly Eastern 
divisional advertising manager, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising. C. R. Lucke, manager, Chicago 
office, is now vice-president in charge of 
Mid-Western operations, and T. S. Sitter- 
ley becomes secretary and treasurer. 
* 

The Yearbook and Directory Issue of 
Modern Plastics was published last month 
with 454 pages. It carried what is believed 
to be the biggest industrial advertisement 
published this year, sixty pages for the 
Plastics Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Company, placed by Gardner Advertising 
Agency. The advertisement consisted of 
six sections relating the story of plastics 
and their application to other industries. 
Nine full color and numerous duotones 
and black and white illustrations were 
used showing processes and products in 
which Monsanto plastics are utilized. 

e 

Most any little boy as well as railroad 
presidents would spend several hours read- 
ing the Oct. 14 “Passenger Progress Num- 
ber” of Railway Age, with the bulk of the 
188 pages devoted to the progress of 
streamliner operations by the railroads. 
All the modern sleek trains are pictured 
along with detail specifications. Advertis- 
ing in the issue also features the romance 
of the rails and shows latest types of 


passenger equipment in full color. These 
new modern trains, the publication de- 
clares, have made the public railway- 


minded again. 
a 

In a signed editorial, appearing in Octo- 
ber issues of all McGraw-Hill publications, 
James H. McGraw, president, asked indus- 
try to exert its influence in every way pos- 
sible to insure the preservation of peace 
for our country. He asserted that industry 
does not want war and that it should 
“band together” to combat the dangerous- 
ly widespread assumption among our peo- 
ple that we must eventually become in- 
volved. 

a 

The 1940 edition of A.S.M.E. Mechan- 
ical Catalog and Directory made _ its 
twenty-ninth appearance last month. The 
volume is case bound and consists of 494 
pages divided into sections of catalogs, 
directory, trade names, and a catalog of 


A.S.M.E. publications and codes. 


e 
The latest addition to the tabloid busi- 
ness paper field is Hardware Today, 


launched last month by National Research 
Bureau, Inc., Chicago. William H. Wood 
is publisher; Harold High, editorial direc- 
tor. Advertising space will be offered by 
the unit system. 


e 
Augmenting its editorial coverage of 
the metal plating and finishing fields, 
Metal Industry has added an “Organic 
Finishing Supplement” which will be 
printed on tinted stock. 
* 


The National Nurseryman, forty-three 
year old publication, has been purchased 
by and was merged with American 
Nurseryman last month. 

to 

Electrical Contracting advanced adver- 
tising rates Oct. 1, which will be com- 
missionable to advertising agencies. 
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Nearly 1,400 Members in 
These 20 District Chapters 
and elsewhere 


panna Get out of that cubby-hole labeled “Advertising Department”—at least once in a 
CINCINNATI while. Get in touch with other “turtles” who have seen the advantage of getting out 
CLEVELAND of their shells—and made practical use of it. 

DETROIT 


GETTYSBURG 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES 


There’s a lot of brass tack, practical value in talking over the purely technical phases 
of advertising with other men who have the same problems—copy—layout—art 


MILWAUKEE work—mechanics—mailing —publicity—and the like. 

MONTREAL 

NEWARK That alone warrants the existence of N.I.A.A. But today, the advertising man who 
NEW YORE feels that these subjects are his only concern is not only NOT doing the job his or- 


PHILADELPHIA 


sereenemens ganization needs to have done—but he is actually limiting his own future with that 


or any other company! 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TOLEDO The job today more than ever before, is the close, effective and practical coordination 
TORONTO of advertising with selling. You've got to be an “assistant sales manager”, as well as 
“ae an advertising manager! And, N.I.A.A. is geared up to help you add effectively to 
YOUNGSTOWN your usefulness to your company in that direction, as well as in advertising itself. 
If you're located where 
there is no chapter, ask So, come out of your shell. Join your local N.I.A.A. chapter. Or, if there isn’t one, 
for information regard- 2 ° P F ° P 
ime 4 membesdhip < «8 « ask us to show you how to form one. In either case, simply fill in, clip and mail the 
large or suggestions for coupon today, for the whole story. 


establishing a NIAA chap- 


ter in your city. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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361. Petroleum Market Media. 

A brochure illustrated with charts 
dealing with the oil drilling-produc- 
tion market in the United States, in- 
cluding the production-pipe line in- 
dustry, refinery industry, the foreign 
market, those who do the drilling, 
those who own the United States pro- 
duction, and the oil industry buying 
personnel. Issued by The Oil Weekly. 


362. Organizing for Effective Mar- 
keting. 

This booklet differentiates between 
advertising which is used by the seller 
to seek buyers, and catalogs which are 
used by buyers in seeking sellers, and 
enumerates six fundamental needs of 
successful catalog practice. Issued by 
Sweet’s Catalog Service. 

363. Covering the South’s Textile 
Market. 

A file folder booklet analyzing the 
Southern textile industry by number 
of mills, consumption of materials and 
equipment, production, and buying 
habits. Prepared by Clark Publishing 
Company. 


364. Nation-wide Survey of Water 
Supply. 

An inventory of the nation’s water 
supply facilities by states, tabulated 
by population, ownership, source of 
water, and treatment facilities. Com- 
piled by’ Engineering News-Record. 


365. Focusing Attention on the Sew- 
age Disposal Market. 

A twenty-four-page booklet pre- 
senting basic facts in question and 
answer form about the sewage dis- 
posal field as to processes, equipment, 
and buying practice. Published by 
Municipal Sanitation. 

366. Accounting for 
Costs. 

This book discusses various meth- 
ods used by forty-six companies 
which contributed to a survey to ob- 
tain the most accurate data on alloca- 
tion of distribution costs and is de- 
signed to help meet the current in- 
terest of business men in more com- 
prehensive data on the costs of mar- 
keting. Published by the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


Distribution 


261. Your Mr. Smith-Smith. 

This unusual book emphasizes the 
thought that the successful selling 
effort and the successful publishing 
effort in the industrial field should be 
guided by the common objective to 
help the Mr. Smiths make more money 
by showing them how to make more 
money for their companies. The book 
has a useful check chart for selecting 
the money-making advantages of the 
product and the company to be adver- 
tised as a guide to writing effective 
copy. Issued by McGraw-Hill Pub- 


lishing Company. 


353. A Survey of Today’s Industrial 
Buying. 

Here is an up-to-date study to learn 
where the industrial distributor stands 
in his competitive battle with the di- 
rect seller. It lists reasons given by 
both large and small companies for 
buying direct. Presented in graphical 
form, the survey enables the distrib- 
utor to note his progress and to de- 
termine the points on which he can 
improve his service. Issued by Mill 


Supplies. 


304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 


specify kind and place orders. 


334. Industry’s Biggest Buyers Are 
Shopping Now—Will They Buy 
Your Product? 

A thirty-two page illustrated book- 
let prepared and published by Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering lists 
the products of the chemical process 
industries, shows what kind of equip- 
ment, material and supplies are pur- 
chased, and highlights the plants doing 
the most business. 


254. In How Many of These Mills Is 
Your Equipment Being Sold? 
A compilation of new textile mills 
and additions since January 1937 issued 
by Cotton, containing items obtained 
from the regular construction news 
service issued by this paper. 
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